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The State of the Union 


FREEDOM AND JUSTICE MORE PRECIOUS THAN PEACE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., January 8, 1951 


HE actions you take will be watched by the whole 

world. These actions will measure the ability of free 

people, acting through their chosen representatives 
and their free institutions, to meet a deadly challenge to their 
way of life. 

We can meet this challenge foolishly or wisely. We can 
meet it timidly or bravely, shamefully or honorably. 

I know that the Eighty-second Congress will meet this 
challenge in a way worthy of our great heritage. I know 
that your debates will be earnest, responsible, constructive 
and to the point. I know that from these debates there 
will come the great decisions needed to carry us forward. 

At this critical time I am glad to say that our country is 
in a healthy condition. Our democratic institutions are 
sound and strong. We have more men and women at work 
than ever before. We are able to produce more than ever 
before—in fact, far more than any country ever produced 
in the history of the world. 

I am confident that we can succeed in the great task that 
lies before us. 

We will succeed, but we must all do our part. 
all act together as citizens of this great Republic. 

As we meet here today American soldiers are fighting a 
bitter campaign in Korea. 

We pay tribute to their courage, devotion and gallantry. 

Our men are fighting alongside their United Nations 
allies, because they know, as we do, that the aggression in 
Korea is a part of the attempt of the Russian Communist 
dictatorship to take over the world, step by step. 

Our men are fighting a long way from home, but they are 
fighting for our lives and our liberties. They are fighting 
to protect our right to meet here today—our right to gov- 
ern ourselves as a free nation. 


We must 


The threat of world conquest by Soviet Russia endangers 
our liberty and endangers the kind of world in which the 
free spirit of men can survive. This threat is aimed at all 
peoples who strive to win or defend their own freedom and 
national independence. 

Indeed, the state of our nation is in great part the state 
of our friends and allies throughout the world. The gun 
that points at them points at us also. 


The threat is a total threat and the danger is a common 
danger. 


All free nations are exposed and all are in peril. Their 
only security lies in banding together. No one nation can 
find protection in a selfish search for a safe haven from the 
storm. 


No AGGRESSIVE PURPOSE 


The free nations do not have any aggressive purpose. We 
want only peace in the world—peace for all countries. No 
threat to the security of any nation is concealed in our plans 
and programs. 


We had hoped that the Soviet Union, with its security 
assured by the Charter of the United Nations, would be 
willing to live and let live. But I’m sorry to say that has 
not been the case. 


The imperialism of the czars has been replaced by the 
even more ambitious, more crafty and more menacing imperi- 
alism of the rulers of the Soviet Union. 


This new imperialism has powerful military forces. It 
is keeping millions of men under arms. It has a large air 
force and a strong submarine force. It has complete con- 
trol of the men and equipment of its satellites. It has kept 
its subject peoples and its economy in a state of perpetual 
mobilization. 
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The present rulers of the Soviet Union have shown that 
they are willing to use this power to destroy the free nations 
and win domination over the whole world. 


The Soviet imperialists have two ways of going about 
their destructive work. They use the method of subversion 
and internal revolution, and they use the method of exter- 
nal aggression. In preparation for either of these methods 
of attack, they stir up class strife and disorder. They encour- 
age sabotage. They put out poisonous propaganda. They 
deliberately try to prevent economic improvement. 

If their efforts are successful, they foment a revolution, 
as they did in Czechoslovakia and China, and as they tried 
unsuccessfully to do in Greece. If their methods of subver- 
sion are blocked, and if they think they can get away with 
outright warfare, they resort to external aggression. This 
is what they did when they loosed the armies of their pup- 
pet states against the Republic of Korea, in an evil war by 
proxy. 

We of the free world must be ready to meet both of these 
methods of Soviet action. We must not neglect one or the 
other. 


The free world has power and resources to meet these two 
forms of aggression—resources that are far greater than 
those of the Soviet dictatorship. We have skilled and vig- 
orous peoples, great industrial strength, and abundant sources 
of raw materials. And above all, we cherish liberty. Our 
common ideals are a great part of our strength. These ideals 
are the driving force of human progress. 

The free nations believe in the dignity and the worth of 
man. 


We believe in independence for all nations. 


We believe that free and independent nations can band 
together into a world order based on law. We have laid the 
cornerstone of such a peaceful world in the United Nations. 


We believe that such a world order can and should spread 
the benefits of modern science and industry, better health and 
education, more food and rising standards of living—through- 
out the world. 

These ideals give our cause a power and vitality that Rus- 
sian communism can never command. 

The free nations, however, are bound together by more 
than ideals. They are a real community bound together also 
by the ties of self-interest and self-preservation. If they 
should fall apart, the results would be fatal to human free- 
dom. 

Our own national security is deeply involved with that 
of the other free nations. While they need our support, we 
equally need theirs. Our national security would be gravely 
prejudiced if the Soviet Union were to succeed in harnessing 
to its war machine the resources and manpower of the free 
nations on the borders of its empire. 

If Western Europe were to fall to Soviet Russia, it would 
double the Soviet supply of coal and triple the Soviet supply 
of steel. If the free countries of Asia and Africa should fall 
to Soviet Russia, we would lose the sources of many of our 
most vital raw materials, including uranium, which is the 
basis of our atomic power. And Soviet command of the man- 
power of the free nations of Europe and Asia would con- 
front us with military forces which we could never hope to 
equal. 

In such a situation the Soviet Union could impose its 
demands on the world without resort to conflict, simply 
through the preponderance of its economic and military 
power. The Soviet Union does not have to attack the United 
States to secure domination of the world. It can achieve its 


ends by isolating us and swallowing up all our allies. There- 
fore, even if we were craven—and I do not believe that we 
could be—I say, even if we are craven enough to abandon 
our ideals, it would be disastrous for us to with‘iraw from 
the community of free nations. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY 


We are the most powerful single member of this commu- 
nity, and we have a special responsibility. We must take the 
leadership in meeting the challenge to freedom and in help- 
ing to protect the rights of independent nations. 

This country has a practical, realistic program of action 
for meeting this challenge. 

First, we shall have to extend economic assistance where 
it can be effective. The best way to stop subversion by the 
Kremlin is to strike at the roots of social injustice and eco- 
nomic disorder. People who have jobs, homes and hopes for 
the future will defend themselves against the underground 
agents of the Kremlin. Our programs of economic aid have 
done much to turn back communism. 

In Europe the Marshall Plan has had an electrifying result. 
As European recovery progressed, the strikes led by the Krem- 
lin’s agents in Italy and France failed. All over Western 
Europe the Communist party took worse and worse beat- 
ings at the polls. 

The countries which have received Marshall Plan aid have 
been able, through hard work, to expand their productive 
strength—in many cases, to levels higher than ever before 
in their history. Without this strength they would be com- 
pletely incapable of defending themselves today. They are 
now ready to use their strength in helping to build a strong 
combined defense against aggression. 

We shall need to continue some economic aid to European 
countries. This aid should now be specifically related to the 
building of their defenses. 


In other parts of the world our economic assistance will 
need to be more broadly directed toward economic develop- 
ment. In the Near East, in Africa, in Asia, we must do 
what we can to help people who are striving to advance from 
misery, poverty and hunger. We must also continue to help 
the economic growth of our good neighbors in this hemis- 
phere. These actions wil! bring greater strength for the free 
world. They will give many people a real stake in the future 
and reason to defend their freedom. They will mean increased 
production of the goods they need and the materials we need. 

Second, we shall need to continue our military assistance 
to countries which want to defend themselves. 


The heart of our defense effort is the North Atlantic 
community. The defense of Europe is the basis for the 
defense of the whole free world—ourselves included. Next 
to the United States, Europe is the largest workshop in the 
world. It is also a homeland of great religious beliefs shared 
by many of our citizens—beliefs which are now threatened 
by the tide of atheistic communism. 


Strategically, economically and morally the defense of 
Europe is a part of our defense. 

That is why we have joined with the countries of Europe 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, pledging ourselves to work 
with them. 

There has been much discussion recently over whether the 
European countries are willing to defend themselves. Their 
actions are answering this question. 

Our North Atlantic Treaty partners have strict systems of 
universal military training. Several have recently increased 
the term of service. All have taken measures to improve 
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the quality of training. Forces are being trained and ex- 
panded as rapidly as the necessary arms and equipment can 
be supplied from their factories and ours. Our North Atlan- 
tic ‘Treaty partners, together, are building armies bigger 
than our own. 

None of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, including 
our own country, has done enough yet. But real progress 
is being made. 

PLANS FOR DEFENSE 


‘Together, we have worked out defense plans. The mili- 
tary leaders of our own country took part in working out 
these plans, and are agreed that they are sound and within 
our capabilities. 

To put these plans into action, we sent to Europe last 
week one of our greatest military commanders, Gen. Dwight 
LD. Eisenhower. 

General Eisenhower went to Europe to assume command 
of the united forces of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, 
including our own forces in Germany. 

The people of Europe have confidence in General Eisen- 
hower. ‘They know his ability to put together a fighting 
force of allies. His mission is vital to our security. We should 
all stand behind him, and give him every bit of help we can. 

Part of our job will be to reinforce the military strength 
of our European partners by sending them weapons and 
equipment as our military production expands. 


Our program of military assistance extends to nations in 
the Near East and the Far East who are trying to defend 
their freedom. Soviet communism is trying to make these 
nations into colonies, and to use their people as cannon fod- 
der in new wars of conquest. We want their people to be 
free men and to enjoy peace. 

Our country has always stood for freedom of the peoples 
of Asia. Long, long ago they stood for freedom of the peoples 
of Asia. Our history shows this. We have demonstrated it 
in the Philippines. We have demonstrated it in our relations 
with Indonesia, India, and with China. We hope to join in 
restoring the people of Japan to membership in the commu- 
nity of free Nations. 

It is in the Far East that we have taken up arms, under 
the United Nations, to preserve the principle of independence 
for free nations. We are fighting to keep the forces of com- 
munist aggression from making a slave state out of Korea. 


A Wor.tp SIGNIFICANCE 


Korea has tremendous significance for the world. It means 
that free nations, acting through the United Nations, are 
fighting together against aggression. 

We will understand the importance of this best if we look 
back into history. If the democracies had stood up against 
the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, or the attack on Ethiopia 
in 1935, or the seizure of Austria in 1938; if they had stood 
together against aggression on these occasions as the United 
Nations has done in Korea, the whole history of our time 
would have been different. 

The principles for which we are fighting in Korea are right 
and just. They are the foundations of collective security of 
the future of free nations. Korea is not only a country under- 
going the torment of aggression; it is also a symbol. It stands 
for right and justice in the world against oppression and 
slavery. The free world must always stand for these prin- 
ciples—and we will stand with the free world. 

As the third part of our program, we will continue to work 
for peaceful settlements in international disputes. We will 
support the United Nations and remain loyal to the great 





principles of international cooperation laid down in its 
Charter. 

We are willing, as we have always been, to negotiate hon- 
orable settlements with the Soviet Union. But we will not 
engage in appeasement. 


STRENGTH AND RIGHT 


The Soviet rulers have made it clear that we must have 
strength as well as right on our side. If we build our 
strength—and we are building it—the Soviet rulers may 
face the facts and lay aside their plans to take over the world. 

That is what we hope will happen, and that is what we 
are trying to bring about. 


That is the only realistic road to peace. 


These are the main elements of the course our nation must 
follow as a member of the community of free nations. These 
are the things we must do to preserve our security and help 
create a peaceful world. But they will be successful only if 
we increase the strength of our own country. 


Here at home we have some very big jobs to do. We are 
building much stronger military forces—and we are build- 
ing them fast. We are preparing for full wartime mobiliza- 
tion, if that should be necessary. And we are continuing to 
build a strong and growing economy, able to maintain what- 
ever effort may be required for as long as necessary. 

We are building our own Army, Navy, and Air Force 
to an active strength of nearly three and a half million men 
and women. We are stepping up the training of the Reserve 
forces, and establishing more training facilities, so that we 
can rapidly increase our active forces far more on short notice. 


We are going to produce all the weapons and equipment 
that such an armed force will need. Furthermore, we will 
make weapons for our Allies, and weapons for our own 
reserve supplies. On top of this, we will build the capacity 
to turn out on short notice arms and supplies that may be 
needed for a full-scale war. 


A Goop START 


Fortunately, we have a good start on this because of our 
enormous plant capacity and because of the equipment on 
hand from the last war. For example, many combat ships 
are being returned to active duty from the “mothball fleet,” 
and many others can be put into service on very short notice. 
We have large reserves of arms and ammunition and thou- 
sands of workers skilled in arms production. 

In many cases, however, our. stocks of weapons are low. 
In other cases, those on hand are not the most modern. We 
have made remarkable technical advances. We have devel- 
oped new types of jet planes and powerful new tanks. We 
are concentrating on producing the newest types of weapons 
and producing them as fast as we can. 

This production drive is more selective than the one we 
had during World War II, but it is just as urgent and 
intense. It is a big program and it is a costly one. 


Let me give you two concrete examples. Our present pro- 
gram calls for expanding the aircraft industry so that it will 
have the capacity to produce 50,000 modern military planes 
a year. We are preparing the capacity to produce 35,000 
tanks a year. We are not now ordering that many planes or 
that many tanks, and we hope that we never have to, but we 
mean to be able to turn them out if we need them. 

The planes we are producing now are much bigger—much 
better and much more expensive—than the planes we had 
during the last war. 

We used to think that the B-17 was a huge plane, and the 
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block-buster it carried a huge load. But the B-36 can carry 
five of these block-busters in its belly, and it can carry them 
five times as far. Of course, the B-36 is much more compli- 
cated to build than the B-17, and far more expensive. One 
B-17 costs $275,000 while now one B-36 costs three and a 
half million dollars. 


Best AND Most Mopern 


I ask you to remember that what we are doing is to pro- 
vide the best and most modern military equipment in the 
world for our fighting forces. 


This kind of defense production program has two parts. 


The first part is to get our defense production going as 
fast as possible. We have to convert plants and channel mate- 
rials to defense production. 


This means heavy cuts in civilian use of copper, alumi- 
num, rubber and other essential materials. It means short- 
tages in various consumer goods. 


The second part is to increase our capacity to produce and 
to keep our economy strong for the long pull. We do not 
know how long Communist aggression will threaten the 
world. 


Only by increasing our output can we carry the burden 
of preparedness for an indefinite period in the future. This 
means that we will have to build more power plants, more 
steel mills, grow more cotton, mine more copper and expand 
our capacity in many other ways. 

The Congress will need to consider legislation, at this ses- 
sion, affecting all the aspects of our mobilization job. The 
main subjects on which legislation will be needed are: 


First, appropriations for our military build-up. 
Second, extension and revision of the Selective Service Act. 


Third, military and economic aid to help build up the 
strength of the free world. 


Fourth, revision and extension of the authority to expand 
production and to stabilize prices, wages and rents. 


Fifth, improvement of our agricultural laws, to help obtain 
the kinds of farm products we need for the defense effort. 

Sixth, improvement of our labor laws to help provide stable 
labor-management relations and to make sure that we have 
steady production in this emergency. 


Seventh, housing and training of defense workers, and the 
full use of all our manpower resources. 

Eighth, means for increasing the supply of doctors, nurses 
and other trained medical personnel critically needed for the 
defense effort. 


Ninth, aid to the states to meet the most urgent needs of 
our elementary and secondary schools. Some of our plans 
will have to be deferred for the time being. But we should 
do all we can to make sure our children are being trained as 
good and useful citizens in the critical times ahead. 

Tenth, a major increase in taxes to meet the cost of the 
defense effort. 


The economic report and the budget message will discuss 
these subjects further. In addition, I shall send to the Con- 
gress special messages containing detailed recommendations 
on legislation needed at this session. 

In the months ahead the Government must give priority 
to activities that are urgent—like military procurement, 
atomic energy and power development. It must practice 
rigid economy in its nondefense activities. Many of the 
things we would normally do must be curtailed or post- 
poned. 





But in a long-term defense effort like this one we cannot 
neglect the measures needed to maintain a strong economy 
and a healthy democratic society. 


The Congress, therefore, should give continued attention 
to the measures which our country will need for the long 
pull. And it should act upon such legislation as promptly 
as circumstances permit. 


To take just one example—we need to continue and com- 
plete the work of rounding out our system of social insur- 
ance. We still need to improve our protection against unem- 
ployment and old age. We still need to provide insurance 
against the loss of earnings through sickness, and against the 
high costs of modern medical care. 


And above all, we must remember that the fundamentals 
of our strength rest upon the freedoms of our people. We 
must continue our efforts to achieve the full realization of 
our democratic ideals. We must uphold the freedom of 
speech and the freedom of conscience in our land. We must 
assure equal rights and equal opportunities to all our citizens. 

As we go forward this year in the defense of freedom, let 
us keep clearly before us the nature of our present effort. 


We are building up our strength, in concert with other free 
nations, to meet the danger of aggression that has been turned 
loose on the world. The strength of the free nations is the 
world’s best hope of peace. 


PLEA FoR UNITY 


I ask the Congress for unity in these crucial days. 


Make no mistake about my meaning. I do not ask, or 
expect, unanimity. I do not ask for an end to debate. Only 
by debate can we arrive at decisions which are wise, and 
which reflect the desires of the American people. We do 
not have a dictatorship in this country, and we will never 
have one in this country. 


When I request unity, what I am really asking for is a 
sense of responsibility on the part of every member of this 
Congress. Let us debate the issues, but let every man among 
us weigh his words and his deeds. There is a sharp differ- 
ence between harmful criticism and constructive criticism. 
If we are truly responsible as individuals, I am sure that we 
will be unified as a government. 


Let us keep our eyes on the issues and work for the things 
we all believe in. 


Let each of us put our country ahead of our party, and 
ahead of our own personal interests. 

I had the honor to be a member of the Senate during World 
War II, and I know from experience that unity of purpose 
and of effort is possible in the Congress without any lessen- 
ing of the vitality of our two-party system. 

Let us all stand together as Americans. Let us stand 
together with all men everywhere who believe in human 
liberty. 


Peace is precious to us. It is the way of life we strive for 
with all the strength and wisdom we possess. But more pre- 
cious than peace are freedom and justice. We will fight, if 
fight we must, to keep our freedom and to prevent justice 
from being destroyed. 


These are the things that give meaning to our lives, and 
which we acknowledge to be greater than ourselves. 


This is our cause—peace, freedom, justice. 


We will pursue this cause with determination and humility, 
asking Divine guidance that in all we do we may follow the 


will of God. 
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The Safety of the Nation 


POLICY OF SECRET EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS HAS BROUGHT US 
TO DANGER AND DISASTER 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 5, 1951 


opening the floor of the Senate for debate before the 

President's State of the Union message. In view of the 
crisis in which we find ourselves today, the President may 
well take longer for the preparation of his message, but cer- 
tainly that should not prevent discussion of national issues 
on the floor of the Senate. 


| WISH to thank the Majority Leader for his action in 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF FOREIGN Poticy Is ESSENTIAL 
TO THE SAFETY OF THE NATION 

During recent years a theory has developed that there shall 
be no criticism of the foreign policy of the Administration, 
that any such criticism is an attack on the unity of the Nation, 
that it gives aid and comfort to the enemy, and that it sabo- 
tages any idea of a bi-partisan foreign policy for the national 
benefit. 1 venture to state that this proposition is a fallacy 
and a very dangerous fallacy threatening the very existence 
of the Nation. 

In very recent days we have heard appeals for unity from 
the Administration and from its supporters. I suggest that 
these appeals are an attempt to cover up the past faults and 
failures of the Administration and enable it to maintain the 
secrecy which has largely enveloped our foreign policy since 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was a distinguished 
Democrat, President Woodrow Wilson, who denounced 
secret diplomacy and demanded epen covenant openly arrived 
at. The Administrations of President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman have repudiated that wise democratic doctrine 
and assumed complete authority to make in secret the most 
vital decisions and commit this country to the most impor- 
tant and dangerous obligations. As I see it, members of 
Congress, and particularly members of the Senate, have a 
constitutional obligation to re-examine constantly and discuss 
the foreign policy of the United States. If we permit appeals 
to unity to bring an end to that criticism, we endanger not 
only the constitutional liberties of this country, but even its 
future existence. 

Certainly when policies have been determined, unity in 
execution is highly desirable, and in the preparation for and 
the conduct of war it is essential. During recent months, 
the Republican minority has joined in granting to the Presi- 
dent those powers which may be necessary to deal with the 
situation. We have not hesitated to pass a draft law, a law 
granting extensive powers of economic control, and almost 
unlimited appropriations for the armed forces. No action of 
the minority can be pointed to as in any way blocking or 
delaying the mobilization of our resources and our armed 
forces. If there has been any delay in the rearming, it has 
been in the Administrative branch of the Government. 

But it is part of our American system that basic elements 
of foreign policy shall be openly debated. It is said that such 
debate and the differences that may occur give aid and com- 
fort to our possible enemies. I think that the value of such 
aid and comfort is grossly exaggerated. The only thing that 
can give real aid and comfort to the enemy is the adoption of 
a policy which plays into their hands as has our policy in the 
Far East. Such aid and comfort can only be prevented by 
frank criticism. 


Whatever the value of unity, it is also true that unity car- 
ried to unreasonable extremes can destroy a country. The 
Kaiser achieved unity in Germany. Hitler again achieved 
the same unity at the cost of freedom many years hater. Mus- 
solini achieved unity in Italy. The leaders of Japan through 
a method of so-called “thought control” achieved unity in 
Japan. In every case, policies adopted by these enforcers of 
unity led to the destruction of their own country. We have 
regarded ourselves as safe and a probable victor in every war. 
Today it is just as easy for us to adopt a false foreign policy 
leading to the destruction of our people as for any other 
nation to do so. The best safeguard against fatal error lies 
in continuous criticism and discussion to bring out the truth 
and develop the best program. 

I have referred to the general tendency towards secrecy on 
the part of recent administrations. At Teheran and Yalta 
we secretly agreed to a zone of influence for Soviet Russia 
in Europe extending through the Baltic states into the Bal- 
kans and into the eastern zones of Austria and Germany. 
The result was to establish Russia in a position of power in 
central Europe which today threatens the liberty of west- 
ern Europe and of the United States itself. Our leaders 
secretly agreed to turn over control of Manchuria to Rus- 
sia, and later hampered the operations of the Nationalist 
government in combat against the Communists without con- 
sultation of any kind with Congress. In Germany our leaders 
adopted the Morganthau Plan while constantly denying that 
they were doing anything of the kind, and without submit- 
ting the questions in any way to Congress for discussion. The 
President without authority, as I pointed out in my speech 
on June 28, 1950, committed American troops to Korea with- 
out any consultation whatever with Congress and, in my 
opinion, without authority of law. He did not even tell Con- 
gress there was a war for two weeks after we were engaged. 
The President claims the right without consultation with 
Congress to decide whether or not we should use the atomic 
bomb. 

We see now the beginning of an agreement to send a speci- 
fied number of American troops to Europe without that 
question ever having been discussed in the Congress of the 
United States. The Atlantic Pact may have committed us to 
send arms to the other members of the Pact, but no one ever 
maintained that it committed us to send many American 
troops to Europe. A new policy is being formulated without 
consulting the Congress or the people. 

In other cases policies have been developed to a point 
where the honor of this country is committed before any seri- 
ous debate is permitted by the public. Thus in the case of 
the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact, the programs were 
broached in the most general terms, then substantially ad- 
vanced by the State Department through secret briefing con- 
ferences with many friendly groups and thorough indoctrina- 
tion of friendly editors, columnists and commentators before 
they were submitted to the public or to Congress After that 
if anyone dared to suggest criticisms or even a thorough 
debate, he was at once branded as an isolationist and a sabo- 
teur of unity and the bi-partisan foreign policy. 

More and more it has become customary to make agree- 
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ments instead of treaties thus by-passing the power intended 
to be conferred on the Senate to pass on the wisdom of 
important principles of foreign policy. It is still fashion- 
able to meet any criticism by cries of isolationism just as Mr. 
Hoover’s recent speech has been treated. Criticisms are met 
by the calling of names rather than by intelligent debate. 

I do not intend to say that a bi-partisan foreign policy 
could not be adopted, but there has been no real bi-partisan 
policy, at any rate since the 1948 election. It is a proper ideal 
and the minority will always be ready to answer any appeal 
for advice and cooperation. Only there cannot be a bi- 
partisan foreign policy unless it is a policy on which both 
parties agree, and it is unlikely that there can be such agree- 
ment unless the Administration is more inclined to give con- 
sideration to the views of the minority than it has done in 
recent months. We would be prepared to make concessions, 
but certainly the policy of concessions should not be a one- 
way street. I quite realize the difficulty of any President 
consulting the minority in advance on every question of for- 
eign policy, and I do not blame him for his failure to adopt 
a bi-partisan policy. But certainly the Republican minority 
cannot be attacked for failure to agree on policies on which 
they have not even been consulted or which they regard as 
detrimental to the welfare of the nation. 

The result of a general practice of secrecy in all the ini- 
tial steps of foreign policy has been to deprive the Senate and 
Congress of the substance of the powers conferred on them 
by the Constitution. 

We would be lacking in our obligations, false to our oaths, 
if we did not criticize policies which may lead to unnecessary 
war, policies which may wreck the internal economy of this 
country and vastly weaken our economic abilities through 
unsound taxation or inflation, policies which may commit us 
to obligations we are utterly unable to perform and discredit 
us in the eyes of the world. Criticism and debate are essen- 
tial if we are to maintain the constitutional liberties of this 
country and its democratic heritage. Under the present 
Administration, at any rate, criticism and debate are essen- 
tial to avoid danger and possible destruction of our Nation. 


Our ForeIcN Poticy AND THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


The principal purpose of the foreign policy of the United 
States is to maintain the liberty of our people. Its purpose 
is not to reform the entire world or spread sweetness and 
light and economic prosperity to peoples who have lived and 
worked out their own salvation for centuries according to 
the best of their ability. We do have an interest in the eco- 
nomic welfare of other nations and in the military strength 
of other nations, but only to the extent to which our assist- 
ance may reduce the probability of an attack on the freedom 
of our people. 

After liberty, peace must be the goal of our policy and of 
our leaders—more than it has been in recent years. In order 
to assure progress and happiness for our people, we must 
avoid war like poison except when it is absolutely essential 
to protect our liberty. War not only produces pitiful human 
suffering and utter destruction of things worthwhile, but it 
actually may end our own liberty, certainly for the time 
being. From our experience in the last two world wars, it 
actually promotes dictatorship and totalitarian government 
throughout the world. It is almost as disastrous for the 
victor as for the vanquished. War is to be preferred only to 
the destruction of our liberty. 

It seems to me most unwise ever to admit that war is 
inevitable until it has occurred, and it seems to me that to- 
day our policy is based too much on this premise. It is a 
possibility which we must face and for which we must pre- 








pare, but the theory of a preventive war is contrary to every 
American principle and every moral principle. 

The present situation arises out of the menace of com- 
munism and the military strength of Soviet Russia. Soviet 
Russia has broken every treaty. It has suppressed liberty 
everywhere within its zone of influence. It engineered a 
forcible seizure of the government in Czechoslovakia. It 
promoted the military aggression of the North Koreans. It 
promoted the military aggression of the Chinese Communists. 
Those diplomats and soldiers who have had to deal with the 
Russians find them always unreasonable, uncompromising 
and truculent. There is sufficient evidence of a determined 
plan to communize the entire world, which can be clearly 
outlined from the writings of Lenin and Stalin just as Hit- 
ler’s intention could be found in Mein Kampf. Such a plan 
is evidenced by the formation of Communist organizations 
throughout the entire world, acting as agents for the Rus- 
sian government, and promoting the communizing of every 
country by propaganda and infiltration into labor unions, 
organizations of all kinds and the government itself. We 
have seen how successful that effort has been in this country. 

Does this Russian plan include a military conquest of 
the world where infiltration is unsuccessful? It is now clear 
that it does include the use of satellite troops to attack neigh- 
boring countries in cases where such military aggression may 
not necessarily bring a third world war. Up to this time, 
apparently, the Russians have not been willing to use their 
own armies in deliberate military aggression for fear of pre- 
cipitating such a war, but it is pointed out that that may 
be because they are not yet ready. 

I do not myself see any conclusive evidence that they expect 
to start a war with the United States. And certainly I see 
no reason for a general panic on the assumption that they 
will do so. We have clearly notified them that any attack 
in Europe upon the United Nations means a third world 
war, and we are obligated to enter such a war under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact. Look at it from any point of 
view—and, I think, particularly from the Russian point 
of view—and it is difficult to see how the Russians could 
reasonably entertain the hope that they can conquer the world 
by military action. It must seem to their thinkers an ex- 
tremely difficult undertaking. I believe they are still think- 
ing in terms of a slow but steady advance by the methods 
which they have used up to this time. Those methods are 
dangerous enough. 

Since there is a greater possibility, however, of a destruc- 
tive war against our liberty than we have ever faced in the 
past, at least since the Revolutionary War, there is no doubt 
that we should go just as far toward preparing for war as 
we can go in time of peace without weakening ourselves in 
the long run and destroying forever the very liberty which 
war is designed to protect. 

The questions which our government must decide and in 
which decisions the Congress and the people should have a 
determined and decisive voice are: 


1. How far can we rely on the United Nations to main- 
tain and restore peace? 

2. What should be our military policy in preparation for 
a possible attack by Russia on ourselves and our allies? 

3. Is such a policy possible for a long period of years with- 
out inflation and the loss of all liberty at home? 

4. How shall we convince the people of the world that 
liberty is a better way of life than communism can ever be? 

1. How can we best maintain peace? The United Nations 
was established as the great organization to maintain peace. 
It has failed to do so because of fundamental defects in the 
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which break out constantly in unforeseen conflict. 

When the Charter was before the Senate, I said: 


“LT believe international organization, devoted to 
the maintenance of peace, to the study of possible threats 
effort to solve the differ- 

war, is an essential feature of any 
peace hope, or peace policy. “The United Nations’ Charter 
has many faults, some of which I shall discuss, but it pro- 
vides without question a continuing council table at which 
are represented all the nations of the world, meeting con- 
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stantly to solve those problems which in their opinion may 
endanger international peace. If the men who participate 
in this continuing conference are men of ability and good 
faith, I believe that this organization can go far toward 
preventing war.’ 


But in the present crisis where the entire world is threat- 
ened by the Communist menace, the United Nations has 
proved that it is not only an utterly ineffective weapon to 
check military aggression but that it is actually a trap for 
those nations which rely upon it as an organization to secure 
action against aggressors 

But the defect of the United Nations lies in the fact that 
it was never based on law and justice to be interpreted by 
an impartial tribunal, but on a control of the world by the 
power of five great nations. Those who wrote the first draft 
of the Charter at Dumbarton Oaks did not even mention 
the word “justice”, and in the Charter as finally drafted, the 
Security Council, in deciding on means to preserve the peace, 
is guided solely by considerations of policy and not of justice. 
Obviously in such an organization, there must be a veto 
power and that veto power nullifies any effective action by 
the United Nations. I pointed out in the debate on the 
Charter that the veto power changed the whole nature of 
the organization and reduced the United Nations organiza- 
tion to a consulting body. I said: 


“All the discussion about force is of minor importance 
because it can never be used to solve any major Crisis. . . 
If the charter had been in effect, Japan would have vetoed 
any action against itself on the invasion of Manchuria 
and of China. Italy would have vetoed any action against 
itself on the invasion of Ethiopia. In some ways the 
Organization would have been less effective even than the 
League of Nations. The Charter could not use force if 
Russia were to invade Poland or seize the Dardanelles 
from ‘Turkey. ... Even attacks by satellite nations of one 
of the great powers might be engaged in safely if a great 
power had agreed in advance to exercise the veto power.” 


This prediction is borne out today by the Russian use of 
the veto power to prevent action against Communist China. 
| said: 

“If one of the five great powers violates the Charter 
and vetoes action against its own violation, the Charter 
is for all practical purposes dissolved in failure.” 


When the North Koreans attacked, it happened that 
Russia was boycotting the Security Council and the resolu- 
tion calling for action against the North Korean aggression 
was therefore passed without dissent. 

On June 28, 1950, 1 questioned the legality of the United 
Nations action because Article 27 of the Charter clearly 


provides that decisions of the Security Council on all mat- 
ters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 7 members 
“including the concurring votes of the permanent members.” 
There was no concurring vote by Russia, but we overrode 
this objection without considering how it might be raised 
against us in the future. Furthermore, we took this action 
without considering the fact that, if the Chinese Communists 
attacked and the Russian representative returned to the 
Security Council, the United Nations could not follow up 
its action against the Korean Communists by similar action 
against Chinese Communists. If the Russians had planned 
it that way, they could not have done better. Did they ar- 
range the North Korean attack just when they were boy- 
cotting the United Nations, so that the United Nations 
might take an abortive action? Did they deliberately ignore 
the point I have just made relating to affirmative vote know- 
ing that they could later block action against China? We 
were sucked into the Korean war by a delusion as to a 
power which never has existed under the Charter. 

We have vainly tried to by-pass the limitations on the 
power of the Security Council by asking for action by the 
General Assembly. Under the Charter, this body was never 
intended to have any power to call on governments for 
action, or do more than recommend. It would be most 
unwise for us to build up any such power in the General 
Assembly. No nation has contracted to abide by any deci- 
sion of the General Assembly. Furthermore we would only 
have one vote among 60, which sometime in the future may 
be inconvenient for us. Certainly this does not excuse the 
failure of the Assembly to denounce the Chinese Communists 
as aggressors. Their failure repudiates the very basic theory 
of the Charter. But action taken by them today would have 
only moral effect. 

Those who are blaming the United Nations should much 
more blame the limitations of the Charter and our own 
government for forcing United Nations action beyond its 
permanent powers. 

May I point out again also that the President incorrectly 
assumed that the United Nations was an operating organi- 
zation with power to call on us for troops which we could 
supply. As a matter of fact, he had no authority whatever 
to commit American troops to Korea without consulting 
Congress and without Congressional approval. He could 
not commit our armed forces to support the United Nations 
under the terms of the Act which was passed by Congress, 
for that Act only recognized the commitment of troops in 
the event of the negotiation of a special military agreement 
with the Security Council “which shall be subject to the 
approval of the Congress by an appropriate act or joint 
resolution.” ‘The Russians have prevented the conclusion 
of any such agreements. Congress has therefore never acted. 
The President simply usurped authority, in violation of the 
laws and the Constitution, when he sent troops to Korea 
to carry out the resolution of the United Nations in an 
undeclared war. It inay now be argued that Congress by 
appropriating money for additional Korean action has rati- 
fied the act, but the war was on and we had no choice but 
to back up wholeheartedly the boys who were fighting in 
Korea. The calamity into which we have been drawn, and 
which has resulted in almost as many American casua!ties 
as the first World War, arose out of the unwarranted as- 
sumption that the United Nations was an operating organi- 
zation as we would have liked to see it, when as a matter 
of fact it was a hopeless weapon against aggression from the 
beginning, and from unauthorized action by the President. 

I have suggested that we ought to formulate the amend- 
ments which would create an ideal organization, insist upon 
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a full discussion of those amendments and if they are finally 
blocked by Soviet Russia, bring about the dissolution of the 
United Nations and the formation of a new organization 
which could be an effective weapon for peace. For the 
present we must make use of the United Nations as best 
we may, as a diplomatic weapon and through it we may hope 
that more friendly relations can be established with Russia. 
But as far as military policy is concerned, I see no choice 
except to develop our own military policy, and our own 
policy of alliances, without regard to the non-existent power 
of the United Nations to prevent aggression. 

2. What then should be our military policy in prepara- 
tion for a possible attack by Russia on ourselves or on our 
allies? Our first consideration must be defense of America. 
Whatever one may feel about the action of the United States 
in other parts of the world, no matter how much of an 
internationalist a man may be, he must recognize that this 
country is the citadel of the free world. The defense of the 
United States itself is, of course, the first goal of our own 
people, essential to protect our liberty; but it is just as 
important to the rest of the world that this country be not 
destroyed for its destruction would mean an end to liberty 
everywhere and to the hope of restoring liberty where it 
has been lost. It seems obvious that the immediate problem 
of defending this country depends upon control of the sea 
and control of the air. 

There is no question that we have the largest navy in the 
world and certainly while the British are our allies, com- 
plete control of the sea throughout the world except as it 
may be hampered by Russian submarines. We have a power- 
ful air force, but it seems to me vitally necessary that that 
air force be increased until we have control of the air over 
this country and over the oceans which surround our con- 
tinent. It should be capable of expansion in time of war 
to secure as great control as possible over the rest of the 
world and over the enemy country. With our resources and 
with Great Britain as an ally, that is not impossible. By 
the end of the last war, we had practically complete control 
of the air over Germaay and Japan. Not only is the air 
force necessary for defense of America, but it is the one 
weapon which can damage the enemy bases from which air 
attacks upon us can be made, and which can drop atom 
bombs where they may be decisive. 

Whether war can be ended by air power alone may be 
open to question, but certainly sea and air power can achieve 
a complete protection while other forces are being developed 
to meet whatever goals may seem to be desirable in a third 
World War. Of course an army of reasonable size has a 
place in the defense of the American continent. A land army 
is also necessary for the defense of air bases, further defense 
of islands near the continental shores, and for such occasional 
extensions of action into Europe or Asia as promise success 
in selected areas. But it need not be anything like as large 
an army as would be necessary for a land war on the con- 
tinent of Europe or the continent of Asia. 

The fact that the air force has deteriorated is due solely 
to the shortsightedness of this Administration and the Penta- 
gon policy which in substance refused any increase in air 
force unless corresponding increases occurred in the Army 
and Navy. The 80th Congress in 1947 set up a Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board. This Board reported to the 
Congress on March 4, 1948 recommending a 70-group air 
force as a prerequisite for national security. A Citizens Ad- 
visory Commission set up by the President under Mr. Fin- 
letter also recommended a 70-group air force. The 80th 
Congress in the supplemental defense appropriation bill of 
1948 provided for such a force and the air force increased 


from 55 groups in June 1948 to 59 groups in December, 
1948. On December 31, 1948, however, after the 1948 
elections, a Presidential directive required the air force to 
be cut to 48 groups. In 1949 the 8list Congress provided 
for a build-up of the air force to 58 groups again, 10 more 
than was recommended by the President, but the President 
when he signed the fiscal 1950 military appropriation act 
directed the Secretary of Defense to place in reserve the 
amounts provided by the Congress for increasing the struc- 
ture of the air force. The amount impounded by direction 
of the President totaled $775,450,000. 
On October 5, 1949, I wrote: 


“The possession of the bomb by Russia emphasizes 
above everything else the necessity of building up an all- 
powerful air force. The only possible defense is a com- 
plete control of the air. If there is ever a third world 
war, it will be won by the nation who can most com- 
pletely dominate the air. We should build up our own 
air force again to 70 groups. We must constantly improve 
our air force and our air defense.” 

But until the Korean war, the President still insisted on 
holding the air force to 48 groups. Now the increase is to 
be balanced by an even larger increase in the land forces. 

Not only is an all-powerful air force the best possible 
defense for the United States, but it is also the greatest 
deterrent to war. Winston Churchill has said that the 
American possession of the atomic bomb and the possibility 
of using it in an attack on Russia is the greatest possible 
deterrent to Russian aggression. It seems to me this must 
be true. The Russians are not going to be deterred by land 
armies until they are built up to a point threatening aggres- 
sion against Russia or its satellites, and they can always 
attack before that point is reached. They know that the 
destruction of their principal industrial developments by 
atomic bombs may make it infinitely more difficult for them 
to succeed in any war. Every consideration, therefore, of 
American defense, and also of the insurance of peace, de- 
pends upon the development of an air force more effective 
than the world has ever seen. 

A superiority in air and sea forces throughout the world 
can achieve other purposes than mere defense. It can fur- 
nish effective assistance to all those nations which desire to 
maintain their freedom on the continent. It can achieve 
a balance of power under which more peaceful relations 
throughout the world can constantly be developed. 

While defense of this country is our first consideration, 
I do not agree with those who think we can completely 
abandon the rest of the world and rely solely upon the de- 
fense of this continent. In fact the very thesis of an effec- 
tive control of sea and air by the free nations requires that 
we do interest ourselves in Europe and the Near East and 
India and the Far East, so that Communist influence may 
not extend to areas from which it is still possible to exclude 
it by many methods other than land armies. Of course, 
Mr. Hoover’s recent speech was completely misrepresented 
by the Administration press in this regard. He did not 
advocate retirement to the American continent. He only 
urged that emphasis be placed on our defense of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, as it should be particularly if all of our 
allies should abandon us. 

It seems to me that our battle against Communism is in 
fact a world-wide battle and must be fought on the world 
stage. What I object to is undertaking to fight that battle 
primarily on the vast land areas of the continent of Europe 
or the continent of Asia where we are at the greatest pos- 
sible disadvantage in a war with Russia. The first principle 
of military strategy is not to fight on the enemy’s chosen 
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battle ground where he has his greatest strength. We could 
not have a better lesson than has been taught us in Korea. 
We cannot possibly transport enough men and equipment 
to overcome the vast manpower supplied by the teeming 
millions of Russia and of China. Where there is complete 
disregard for human life, even the best weapons and equip- 
ment will fail to overcome that disadvantage in manpower. 

ur position is not greatly unlike that of Great Britain 
which dominated much of the world for 200 years, and 
brought about the balanced peace of the last half of the 
19th Century. The British had control of the seas and met 
every challenge to that control. There was no question of 
air power. ‘They seldom committed any considerable number 
of British land troops to continental warfare and when they 
did so, they were by no means successful. Marlborough 
fought very largely with mercenary troops and the troops 
of his allies. Napoleon was finally defeated by a combina- 
tion of many nations which did not contain more than 20 
per cent of British troops. Control of the seas enabled the 
tritish in many places to develop power on the land as in 
India. They supported one group in such countries against 
others, and gave strong support to their friends. They estab- 
lished garrisons at strategic points where sea power could 
protect them. It was the sea power of Britain which gave 
Britain a powerful influence on the continent of Europe 
itself. It seems to me by reasonable alliance with Britain, 
France, Holland, Australia and Canada, the control of sea 
and air can establish a power which cannot be challenged 
ly Russia, and which can protect Europe as it has been 
protected now for five years through fear of what sea and 
air power can accomplish against Russia. There is no need 
for a specific line of defense, but we can exercise a power 
for peace over a vast area. If the Russians realize that that 
power cannot be challenged, and can do real damage to their 
own nation with the atomic bomb and otherwise, their pur- 
pose of military aggression may well wither, and gradually 
peaceful relations in Europe may grow again. The desire 
of human beings for peace and comfort and normal human 
relations is a powerful force which will constantly reassert 
itself. 

I do not believe that this sea and air power should be 
used for aggressive purposes, but I do believe it should be 
available to assist those nations which ask for assistance to 
defend themselves against Communist aggression, to the 
extent that such power can be successfully and effectively 
used. We must not undertake anything beyond our power, 
as we have in Korea. We must not assume obligations by 
treaty or otherwise which require any extensive use of Ameri- 
can land forces. In the first place, we should be willing to 
assist with sea and air forces any island nations which desire 
our help. Among those islands are Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Australia and New Zealand; on 
the Atlantic side, Great Britain, of course. 

Japan is a special case. It seems to me we should at once 
make a treaty with Japan and then declare peace with Japan 
by joint resolution. Such a treaty should provide for assist- 
ance from the United States in the air and on the sea and 
temporarily perhaps with a few divisions on land until the 
Japanese can create their own land army for defensive 
purposes. 

I believe the policy would also involve the support of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and the providing of arms and 
other assistance which might enable him to defend himself 
and contest with the Chinese Communists in China itself 
at least until peace is made with them. It is ridiculous to 
talk about avoiding a war with Communist China when 
such a war already exists. When American boys are being 
killed by Chinese armies, and Peiping announces that they 


are fighting the United States and trying to destroy Ameri- 
can forces, we might as well have a declared war. It would 
untie the hands of our military commanders, and force the 
return of some of their army to China. The operations of 
Chiang’s army and the free Chinese on the mainland should 
be a real hindrance to the occupation of Southeast Asia by 
Communist armies. In fact, it would seem to be the only 
hope. Such a war certainly need not involve the invasion 
of China by American armies, or cost us one more man, or 
one more dollar, than the present war in Korea. In fact 
it would cost us much less. 

I do not know enough about the military situation to 
know whether we can maintain our position in Korea, but 
certainly we should not jeopardize our Army there to the 
extent of risking its destruction. It is far better to fall back 
to a defensible position in Japan and Formosa than to main- 
tain a Korean position which would surely be indefensible 
in any third world war. 

There may be some question as to the ability of a sea and 
air power to defend islands in reasonably close proximity 
to the coast as are Formosa and Japan. Sea power there is 
seriously limited by submarines and mines, but we should 
make every possible effort to establish the ability of our navy 
and air force to prevent any landing across 100 miles of salt 
water. 

The power of great sea and air forces is not necessarily 
limited to island nations. The policy I suggest certainly 
would not abandon to Communist conquest the continental 
nations. In the first place, we may give economic assistance 
to many such nations providing they really want that assist- 
ance. We can give arms as we are bound to do under the 
Atlantic Pact, and as we are now doing in Indo-China, in 
Greece and in Turkey. 

There are some places where it may even be wise to com- 
mit some land troops if we can see a reasonable chance of 
success. Korea does not seem to be such an area, but the 
entire continent of Africa is connected with Asia and cer- 
tainly we should assist in defending the Suez Canal as a 
means of maintaining our connections by sea, and Northern 
Africa where we hold valuable air bases. It may be possible 
to assist Spain. I should suppose that Singapore and the 
Malay peninsula could be defended by land troops if sea 
and air power is available on both sides of the peninsula. 
The extension of such aid by land troops, however, is a 
dangerous experiment as we found in Korea. I doubt if 
we should enter into any commitments in advance, or under- 
take the job at all unless we are sure it is well within our 
capacity, and almost certain of success. 

The greatest question of policy before the country and 
before this Congress, however, relates to our undertakings in 
Europe. Under the general principles I have laid down, I 
would say that we had better commit no American troops 
to the European continent at this time. Some modification 
is required in that theory because, first, we are now occupying 
Germany with the obligations growing out of the second 
World War, and second we have made certain promises 
under the Atlantic Pact. 

It might be well first to consider just what our obligations 
are under the Atlantic Pact. One thing seems certain. 
There is no legal obligation to send American land soldiers 
to Europe. 

Article 5 of the treaty reads: 


“The Parties agree that an armed attack against one 
or more of them in Europe or North America shall be 
considered an attack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of 
them, in exercise of the right of individual or collective 
self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
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the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert 
with the other Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 


By its terms this article clearly leaves us free to determine 
what action we deem necessary; in vther words, we are 
obligated to go to war with Russia if it attacks any of the 
Atlantic Pact nations, but we certainly are free to determine 
how we shall fight that war. A council is set up by Article 9 
which is to recommend measures for the implementation of 
Article 5, but we are certainly not bound to accept any such 
recommendations. 

In July, 1949, on the floor of the Senate, it was even 
argued that the Pact did not obligate us to provide arms 
and equipment for the parties to the Pact. It seemed to me, 
however, that if we ratified the Pact we were morally 
obligated to provide such equipment in view of the promises 
made by the State Department in connection with the sign- 
ing of the Pact. The amount of this equipment, however, 
was not to be extensive and certainly it was based on a 
very large contribution by the other parties to their defense. 
On the bill implementing the Pact, Senator Vandenberg 
said: 

“So I am sure the Senator from Maryland agrees that, 
in the final analysis, the great strength and authority of 
the North Atlantic Pact is, not in Article 3, but in Article 
5, which is a general notification to any potential aggres- 
sor that if he does aggress upon the North Atlantic com- 
munity, he will confront all the resources of 300,000,000 
people to guarantee his defeat. 

Mr. Tydings: I agree thoroughly with the able and 
distinguished Senator from Michigan.” 


Senator Vanderberg severely limited even our contribu- 
tions for arms. He explained in the debate on the bill imple- 
menting the pact that the over-all assistance was only one 
billion one hundred million dollars to be paid out at the 
rate of 500,000,000 a year. Senator Connally made it clear 
that the pact did not obligate us to send a land army to 
Europe. He said: 


“This bill does not provide as has been said by some 
persons, that we are rearming Western Europe. Western 
Europe will spend five or six dollars for each dollar con- 
tributed by the United States. Let me point out that we 
are not increasing by this aid the number of armed men 
in the armies of the North Atlantic Pact nations. We 
are simply undertaking to modernize their existing armies 
which they themselves raise by aiding them in obtaining 
equipment, munitions and supplies. But we are not send- 
ing a single soldier to any of those countries for combat 
purposes, nor are we insisting that they increase the size 
of their armed forces.” 

(page 13020) 


In his appearances before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Secretary Acheson denied that we were obligated to send 
troops or even extensive aid in equipment. He said: 


“It is not proposed to increase the establishments beyond 
what is already provided in their budgets. 

“This assistance has to do with the provision of more 
effective and better rounded equipment for those forces. 
The European nations will do the great bulk of this 
equipping themselves. They will enter into—in fact they 
already have devised the basis of—agreements by which 
they will help one another get equipment. 

“So far as the pact countries are concerned, United 
States assistance will be somewhere between one-sixth and 


one-seventh of the total effort which will go into military 
efforts in Europe. We will provide, as is stated in the 
statement, approximately $1,130,000,000 for the pact 
countries.” 


He was asked the direct question by Senator Hickenlooper: 


“T believe you said earlier in your testimony today that 
it was contemplated that a great portion of the armament, 
or the developed armament, of Western Europe, in the 
nations of this pact, would be carried under their own 
weight. I presume that that refers also to the manpower 
in their armies. I am interested in getting the answers 
as to whether or not we are expected to supply substantial 
numbers—by that, I do not mean a thousand or two, or 
500, or anything of that kind, but very substantial num- 
bers—of troops and troop organizations, of American 
troops, to implement the land power of Western Europe 
prior to aggression. 

“Is that contemplated under Article 3, where we agree 
to maintain and develop the collective capacity to resist? 
In other words, are we going to be expected to send sub- 
stantial numbers of troops over there as a more or less 
permanent contribution to the development of these coun- 
tries’ capacity to resist? 

Secretary Acheson: The answer to that question, Sena- 
tor, is a clear and absolute ‘No’.” 


Since the sponsors of the treaty backed by the State De- 
partment took this position, they can hardly contend now 
that we have any obligation under the Atlantic Pact to send 
American soldiers to Europe. We did have warning at the 
time of the Atlantic Pact that the military authorities in the 
Pentagon regarded the Pact as leading toward a land war 
with Russia. I pointed out in opposing the pact that we 
were headed in this direction. I said: 


“It is one thing to agree to go to war with Russia if it 
attacks Western Europe. It is another to send American 
ground troops to defend Norway or Denmark or Holland 
or Italy or even France and England. I cannot assert 
positively that we are committing ourselves to a particular 
type of war, but I am inclined to think that we are. Thus 
General Bradley testified before the committee: 


‘Finally, after studied appraisal of the future security 
provisions for our country, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are in unanimous agreement that our strategy, in case 
we are attacked must rely on sufficient integrated forces 
of land, sea and air power to carry the war back to the 
aggressor, ultimately subjugating the sources of his 
military and industrial power. Plans for the common 
defense of the existing free world must provide for the 
security of Western Europe without abandoning these 
countries to the terrors of another enemy occupation. 
Only upon that premise can nations closest to the fron- 
tiers be expected to stake their fortunes with ours in 


,»” 


the common defense’. 


This appears to contemplate a land war with Russia on 
the Continent of Europe. It appears to contemplate later 
an invasion along the lines which Napoleon and Hitler 
found to be impossible. It implies that the nations which 
signed this pact expect us to send American troops to defend 
their frontiers. 

But it was only our military planners who discussed send- 
ing American land troops to Europe. Responsible officials 
of the government absolutely repudiated any idea that the 
Atlantic Pact contemplated any such aid. If the President 
in his conference with Mr. Attlee, or Secretary Acheson 
at Brussels has undertaken to commit the United States to 
any such assistance before or during a war they are usurping 
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the authority given by law and their program should be 
submitted to Congress for consideration. The President has 
no power to agree to send American troops to fight in 
kurope in a war between the members of the Atlantic Pact 
and Soviet Russia. Without authority he involved us in 
the Korean war. Without authority he apparently is now 
adopting a similar policy in Europe. This matter must be 
debated and determined by Congress and by the people of 
this country if we are to maintain any of our constitutional 
freedoms. I note that, at his press conference yesterday, 
the President asserted that he had the right to send additional 
troops to Europe. Technically of course he can send troops 
to occupied Germany as long as the war status is in effect. 
But in fact no more troops are needed for the occupation 
of Germany. In fact those already there are a heavy burden 
on the German people. Also we hope that soon the war 
status may be ended by resolution. If the President has any 
technical right to send American troops to Europe, Con- 
gress by resolution, such as the Coudert Resolution, or by 
restriction in the appropriation bill providing the divisions 
required, may finally determine the policy to be pursued. 

My own views on the general policy of the Atlantic Pact 
were clearly stated in a speech which I made on the Senate 
floor on July 11, 1949* in opposing the ratification of that 
treaty. It has now become an obligation of this country 
and the situation is therefore somewhat changed. We have 
two divisions in Germany. If Russia attacks, we will be 
in the war. 

But I do not think we should force our assistance on 
nations which do not wish to arm themselves. I do not 
; think we should insist or even urge that the European na- 
tions form a great international army unless they request 
us to help them in that project. I do not think we should 
assume the leadership in the formation of a great inter- 
national army by the appointment of an American Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General Eisenhower is going to Europe 
to look into the wisdom of this project, and I hope he 
explores every aspect of such a commitment. If we do so, 
we will be called upon constantly to increase our contribu- 
tions to this army, and it will be very embarrassing to de- 
cline. On the other hand, if these nations really do desire 
to build up their own arms, and do so with our assistance, 
and if the time comes when they see the need of and demand 
a coordinated defense, and if it appears at that time that that 
defense has a reasonable chance of success, I should not 
object to committing some limited number of American 
divisions to work with them in the general spirit of the 
Atlantic Pact. Such a program, however, never ought to 
be a key point in our overall military strategy. And the 
initiative should be theirs and not ours. 

The course which we are pursuing will make war more 
likely. If this great international force which we envision 
is gradually built up, the Russians for awhile will gradually 
increase their strength, but it seems obvious that if they think 
the Allies are gaining on them too rapidly, they can always 
begin the war. However defensive and pacific our inten- 
tions, to them the building up of this force must look like 
aggression when it is completed. Someone has invented the 
theory that the Russians have a particular time-table under 
which they were at one time looking to attack in 1955, then 
in 1952 and now perhaps in 1951. I know of no evidence 
for any such conclusion. If they have an intention to attack, 
they will obviously attack before the Atlantic Pact forces 
are built up, and it will take at least three years to build 
them up. Why should they wait? If they have no intention 
to attack, then we don’t need the armed forces, at least in 
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such coordinated form and in such close proximity to Russia 
as to seem to threaten an attack. 

Furthermore, I am most concerned about the danger and 
difficulty of committing our greatest efforts to a great land 
war on the continent of Europe against Russia. Neither 
Napoleon nor Hitler were ever able finally to defeat Russia 
on land, although they had more men than we are now 
planning, certainly in comparison to the number of Rus- 
sians ‘available. If we send to Europe or promise to send 
within a few weeks of the beginning of the war, say a mil- 
lion and a half men, there is at least a reasonable chance 
that that army may be destroyed and may never return to 
this country. They will certainly be outnumbered. Their 
defense against Russian hordes apparently depends on the 
development of new weapons which are still untested. Even 
then a modern war cannot be won by remaining on the 
defensive, even behind a Maginot line of Bazookas. 

Furthermore, do we not risk the loss of every man we 
send to Europe? If we have to spend three billion dollars 
building air shelters in this country to protect our people 
against Russian atom bombs, then surely there is danger that 
the Russians can destroy all of the ports of the continent 
which we may be using. One atom bomb at Hungnam might 
have prevented the escape of every American soldier. They 
may prevent the landing of our troops, and the furnishing 
of adequate supplies. They may make even a Dunkirk 
impossible. 

3. Is such a military policy possible for any period of 
years without inflation and the loss of liberty at home? 

I believe that it is possible for us to maintain our economy 
if we pursue the air and sea strategy I have outlined. Ap- 
parently 700,000 men apiece for the navy and air force 
would provide a most powerful sea and air defense. I must 
admit I am guessing as to the figures, but it is at least sug- 
gested in the hearings that $10,000,000,000 a year would 
take care of the current operations of these two forces plus 
about $10,000,000,000 a year in new equipment. This 
equipment bill might decrease after several years when the 
forces reach their full strength. To this $20,000,000,000 
must be added another $20,000,000,000 for the army even 
if we hold that army to approximately a million and a half 
men. The total expense of $40,000,000,000 a year for 
military purposes plus domestic expenditures and aid to for- 
eign nations might hold the entire expenditures of the Federal 
government within $65,000,000,000. It is possible, in my 
opinion, to develop taxes which will ultimately meet that bill. 

However, those who are thinking of our policy in terms 
of an American army in Europe and a war there with Rus- 
sia propose a much larger increase in the army. The pro- 
gram is entirely indefinite at this moment, but I have heard 
talk of having as many as 414 million men under arms, 
which would mean a land army of 3 million men. If we 
are going to try to put a million and a half or 2 million men 
in Europe or available for transportation to Europe within 
a few weeks of Russian attack, this may not be unreason- 
able. But it would certainly increase the armed forces bill 
by another $20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 a year. That 
money would have to be borrowed and we would be per- 
petually on a deficit basis. I do not believe it is possible to 
prevent inflation with an annual deficit of $20,000,000,000. 

Even with the smaller bill, price and wage controls will 
probably be necessary and they may be effective to stabilize 
prices if we are balancing the budget, but even controls can- 
not prevent inflation and decrease in the value of the dollar 
if we permit such a tremendous deficit through an increase 
in army expense. 

Furthermore, the larger the army with very little to do, 
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the more difficult it will be to maintain its morale. Before 
Pearl Harbor, the morale of our army was exceedingly low, 
with frequent desertions and a complete lack of understand- 
ing of the necessity for keeping numbers of boys in camp. 
Russia could desire nothing more than an indefinite condi- 
tion of economic weakness and inflation with millions of 
men taken out of productive work and the inevitable dissatis- 
faction which will result in turning the United States into 
a garrison state. 

Incidentally, no matter what the program may be, there 
are certain principles which should be impressed on our 
army officials. Is it necessary for this country to provide 
from 60 to 70 thousand men in uniform and half as many 
more civilians in order to put a division of 18 thousand men 
in the field? Every day industry is creating improvements 
to increase the efficiency per man of the American popula- 
tion. Every day our inventors are saving manpower. Isn’t 
the army wasting a vast amount of manpower in its opera- 
tions? Does any other country use as many men to get war 
power into the front lines? Couldn’t we provide twice as 
many divisions at the front with the same number of men? 
Every Senator hears daily, stories of the waste in army pro- 
curement and in the methods by which that procurement 
is carried out. This whole problem has become of infinitely 
greater importance than it ever has been before, because we 
undoubtedly face a long period of heavy militarization. It 
should be made the subject of intensive study by men who 
have had some experience in industrial operations. 

Under any program, the American people are going to 
be called on for vast sacrifices. Nearly every boy of 19 is 
going to be drafted for two years’ military service. Tre- 
mendous taxes will be imposed which will reduce the income 
and standard of living of every American citizen. Surely, 
they have the right to insist upon a program as economical 
as it can be made to accomplish the purposes on which I 
hope we may all agree. 


The key to all the problems before this Congress lies in 
the size of our military budget. That determines the taxes 
to be levied. It determines the number of boys to be drafted. 
It is likely to determine whether we can maintain a reason- 
ably free system and the value of our dollar, or whether 
we are to be weakened by inflation and choked by govern- 
ment controls which inevitably tend to become more arbitrary 
and unreasonable. 

4. How shall we convince the people of the world that 
liberty is a better way of life than communism can ever be? 


Before the advent of communism the best method of show- 
ing the benefits of liberty was to set an example by our own 
policies. Under a free system we have brought about in 
this country the greatest production, the greatest produc- 
tivity per person, and the highest standard of living the 
world has ever seen. Generally speaking, we have success- 
fully maintained liberty and equality for the individual. 





But communism has introduced a new spirit of aggres- 
sion into the world. It has inspired fanatical zeal in its 
advocates. It has adopted a combination of deceit, propa- 
ganda, and strong-arm methods, which has spread its control 
over hundreds of millions of men and over many countries. 
Now we are forced to use the same methods which com- 
munism has adopted, or be swept away. I have outlined the 
military preparation which I think necessary. I have sup- 
ported aid to foreign countries in order that they might 
more successfully combat the attacks of communism. But 
I also believe we should adopt aggressive methods of propa- 
ganda. We have something to sell. Liberty has always been 
a more appealing philosophy to the people of the world than 
totalitarian communism can ever be. We have to convince 
ourselves first that we really believe in the benefits of liberty, 
but if we do that we have all the arguments and all the 
results to point to. If we are sufficiently intelligent and 
understand the thinking of other people, we should be able 
to win the battle against communism in the minds of men. 

Finally, I believe we should use the same methods of 
infiltration as have the Russians. We need a much more 
effective intelligence force. We need to study the methods 
by which those millions who yearn for liberty in satellite 
countries may be organized to seize power wherever they 
have the support of their fellow citizens. We can back 
Chiang Kai-shek in his operations in China among the free 
Chinese and the underground. Today, as far as I can see, 
there is no central agency anywhere to organize the lovers 
of freedom throughout the world, and keep in communica- 
tion with them and their programs. There is no plan and 
no program in this field except the limited propaganda of 
the Voice of America. 


CoNCLUSION 


The threat of communism is real. Those who are direct- 
ing its affairs are brilliant and unprincipled. America must 
be the leader in the battle to prevent the spread of com- 
munism and preserve the liberty of the world. In the field 
of military operations, our strongest position is in the air 
and on the sea, and we should not attempt to be also a con- 
trolling power on the land. We should not be a military 
aggressor or give the impression of military aggression or 
incite a war which might otherwise never occur. Operations 
on the continents of Europe and Asia if any should be under- 
taken only with the greatest care and under careful limita- 
tion. We must not so extend ourselves as to threaten eco- 
nomic collapse or inflation, for a productive and free America 
is the last bastion of liberty. 

And finally the policy we adopt must be approved by 
Congress and the people after full and free discussion. The 
commitment of a land army to Europe is a program never 
approved by Congress into which we should not drift. The 
policy of secret executive agreements has brought us to dan- 
ger and disaster. It threatens the liberties of our people. 


The Good of All 


PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF CIVIL PEACE 
By POPE PIUS XII 
English Translation of Christmas Message Broadcast From Vatican City, December 23, 1950 


beloved children, since last Christmas Eve, that 
memorable day when, amid the intense expectation 
of the Catholic world, we promulgated and initiated the 


A YEAR has already passed, Venerable Brethern and 





great Jubilee, which has left such a profound mark on the 

life of the Church and surpassed the most sanguine hopes. 
We still seem to hear, as if it happened yesterday, the blows 

of the hammer opening the sacred portal, that has been the 
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spiritual goal of all nations, and to listen to the jubilant ap- 
plause of the faithful which greeted the announcement. 

At that moment the Angel of the Lord, as it were, sped 
from the sacred threshold to the four corners of the earth 
to marshal and escort to the common fatherland of the faith- 
ful the countless throngs of pilgrims, who, yearning to be 
purified by the life-giving waters of penance, eagerly sought 
to bring about the great return and to win the great pardon. 

Today the same angel seems to say, as of old the Archangel 
said to Tobias: “It is time therefore that I return to Him 
that sent me: but bless ye God, and publish all His wonderful 
works.” (Tobias, xii, 20). 


Enp Is WritTEN 


The word end, which the law of the present life imposes 
on all that is dearest and most sacred and on every event be 
it the most joyous and fruitful, shall also be written on the 
Holy Doors of Jubilee, leaving in our hearts a sense at once 
of serene joy and of nostalgic regret, like to that which 
accompanied the three Apostles as they came down from 
Mount Tabor. 

If it is right and fitting that we return thanks at all times 
and in all places to the Father, Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, how much more fervently tomorrow, when we 
have put the seal of the Holy Door, will there arise from 
our heart and from our lips the thanksgiving hymn which 
the voices of the Catholic world will chant in harmony, with 
a special note of exultation, in a thousand different accents, 
yet with one sole sentiment. 

As we pause for the last time on the threshold trodden 
by the feet of so many pilgrims who came to seek their puri- 
fication and pardon, there will be present to our mind as in 
a single vision, all the wonderful events of this truly incom- 
parable year; the. grandeur and magnificence of the great 
liturgical functions, the invisible splendors ever so much more 
beautiful of souls renewed and sanctified in tears of repent- 
ance at the tribunal of penance, and in tears of love at the 
foot of the altar. 


CANONIZATION TO Be RELIvVED 

We shall live again in thought the solemn canonization 
and beatification ceremonies, the living witness of the great 
achievements of human nature strengthened by divine grace 
and of the numerous beneficent words to which the Church 
has given birth in every age. 

We shall hear again the irrepressible shouts of jubilation, 
the devout prayers and hymns whose enthusiastic chorus was 
re-echoed from the vaults of the Vatican Basilica, which, 
being unable to hold the ever-growing multitudes, took on 
new dimensions, stretching forth the arms of its colonnades 
to receive them. We shall see again in spirit Easter Sunday 
and the Feast of Corpus Christi, the evening of the Canon- 
ization of Saint Maria Goretti, the morning lit with an 
unusual secret splendor when the Dogma of the Assump- 
tion of Mary was proclaimed; we shall see once more the 
great processions of penance and propitiation which honored 
through the streets of Christian Rome the venerable images 
of the Crucified and of the Virgin. There will crowd in 
upon our mind the memories of all the congresses which 
have met to study the sacred sciences and problems of the 
Apostolate; the echoes of our documents addressed to such 
a great variety of persons, and especially the encyclical 
Humani Generis and our exhortation to the clergy, from 
which we expect the most fruitful results. 


PILGRIMS 


There will pass before our mind’s eye with deep sense of 
loss the cherished memory of your countenances, the counte- 


nances of you, especially, Venerable Brethren in the Episco- 
pacy, who flocked to us in such imposing numbers and listened 
to our words with such docility and then your countenances 
also, beloved sons and daughters, we shall never be able to 
forget the expression of your eyes, even more than the motion 
of your lips, when you came to confide in us your sorrows 
and your intimate hopes. Our heart was touched with 
unspeakable emotion every time we descended into the midst 
of our dear Christian people. 

No anxiety, no weariness was ever able to prevent us from 
satisfying your earnest desire, or make us omit our meetings 
with you. To admit you into our presence, or rather to 
expect you and to long for you, was more a need of our heart 
than a duty of our pastoral office. Every time we delayed in 
saluting you, calling out your names by nations, by dioceses, 
by parishes and by groups, we wished, as it were, to gather 
all your words, all your prayers which you desired to have 
pass through our hands in order to present them to Jesus. 

How we would have then wished to press all of you to 
our heart, to make known to all how we returned tenderness 
with tenderness, and instill a word of confidence and of . 
hope into all of your hearts, into your hearts especially be- 
loved of Jesus and ourselves, the poor and sick, who on some 
days formed the most beautiful adornment of the Vatican 
Basilica, and in whom we have always seen the richest and 
the most precious treasure of the church. 

If, however, during the Holy Year the Confession of 
Saint Peter in the Vatican has been the witness and center 
of such impressive manifestations of the unity of Catholics 
of the entire world in faith and in love, the glory of this 
sacred place has been increased also in another respect. The 
excavations beneath the same confession, at least inasmuch 
as they concern the tomb of the Apostle (explorations which 
have been the object of our thoughtful attention from the 
first months of our pontificate), and their scientific examina- 
tion have been brought to a happy conclusion in the course 
of this Jubilee year. In a very short time a documented 
work will be published which will bring to the knowledge 
of the public the results of these explorations, which have 
been carried out with the greatest care. 

This work has had most fruitful and important results. 
But the essential question is this: Has the tomb of Saint 
Peter really been found? To that question the answer is 
beyond all doubt: Yes. The tomb of the Prince of the Apostles 
has been found. Such is the final conclusion after all the 
labor and study of these years. 


A SUBORDINATE QUESTION 


A second question, subordinate to the first, refers to the 
relics of Saint Peter. Have they been found? At the side 
of the tomb remains of human bones have been found. How- 
ever, it is impossible to prove with certainty that they belong 
to the body of the Apostle. This still leaves intact the his- 
torical reality of the tomb itself. The immense dome rises 
directly over the tomb of the first Bishop of Rome, the first 
Pope. The tomb originally was very modest, but the vener- 
ation of centuries has erected over it, in a remarkable sequence 
of architectural and artistic achievements, the greatest church 
in Christendom. But the millions of people gathered here 
at the center of Catholicity from the four points of the com- 
pass to take part in this world event of the Holy Year, to 
gain the Jubilee indulgence, to strengthen themselves in the 
laver of purification and sanctification, to draw with joy 
from as close to the source as possible graces from the Sav- 
iour’s fountains (Isaiah xii. 3)—shall they perhaps be satis- 
fied only to return to their native lands as privileged ones 
among the hundreds of millions who have not been able to 
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enjoy such favor? Shall they merely relate to their neigh- 
bors the wonderful things they have seen? Shall they merely 
seek refuge in these happy memories from the grim realities 
of life that were forgotten for a month? No. Now they 
must be convinced of the mission which is theirs as an honor 
and at the same time a responsibility to become among their 
fellow Christians heralds and propagators of the spirit with 
which their hearts overflow. 


Fruirs Must MATurRE 


As a tree in the garden of the father of the family the Holy 
Year has flowered magnificently and if its flowers at the 
year’s close drop their petals to the ground, it is only that 
the fruit may grow and mature. For it is necessary that 
this fruit should grow and mature. The world hungers and 
thirsts for it while its living conditions, with all the material 
and spiritual misery involved, are far indeed from giving men 
the legitimate satisfactions they seek. The needs and anxi- 
eties of each day completely absorb the energies of so many 
hearts which no longer find neither time nor leisure nor 
inclination to devote to things of the spirit even that mini- 
mum which is the essential duty of every Christian. 


Even in those places where the secular and regular clergy 
aided by the wholehearted collaboration of the laity have 
quickened Christian life, even there the number of Chris- 
tians who are spiritually undernourished, enervated and vacil- 
lating in their faith is such that the Church in her material 
solicitude cannot but be concerned. 


To arouse these sons of the Church from their easy-going 
but dangerous lethargy is the urgent task which now con- 
fronts the Catholic Apostolate. 


Every attentive observer who knows how to consider and 
evaluate the present situation in its concrete reality must 
be struck by the serious obstacles which oppose the apostolates 
of the Church. Like a mass of molten lava, which gradually 
flows down the side of a volcano, the destructive tide of the 
spirit of this world advances threateningly and spreads into 
every sphere of life and into every class of society. Its progress 
and its intensity as well as its effects vary from country to 
country, ranging from a more or less conscious disregard of 
the social influence of the Church to a systematic distrust 
which, under some types of government, take the form of 
open hostility and downright persecution. 

We have full confidence that our beloved sons and daugh- 
ters will have the clarity of vision and the courage to face 
and to fulfill with resolution the responsibilities arising from 
such a situation. Without harshness, but also without weak- 
ness, they will endeavor to dissipate the prejudices and sus- 
picions of not a few who have been deceived, but who are 
still open to a peaceful argument based on facts; they will 
convince them that, far from there being any conflict between 
loyalty to the Church and devotion to the interests and well- 
being of the people and the state, between these two kinds 
of duties, which a true Christian must ever keep in mind, 
there exists an intimate union and perfect harmony. 

Here we deliberately pass over in silence some recent dis- 
cord that has arisen between Catholics and those belonging 
to other religious groups and which has regrettably found an 
echo in political discussions. We should like to believe that 
beyond these no less unpleasant than harmful controversies 
there are to be found in all non-Catholic groups men and 
women of good will who, fully realizing the dangers threat- 
ening the sacred heritage of the Christian faith, cherish in 
their hearts thoughts other than those of fraternal dissension 
and discord. If anyone should be tempted to lose sight of 
this need and duty, let him turn his gaze—as far as this is 
possible—toward what is happening in some countries that 


are encircled about, as it were, with a wall of iron, and see 
what state they are reduced to as regards their spiritual and 
religious life. 


PERSECUTION RECALLED 


He would there see millions of his Catholic brethren, men 
and women, linked together by ancient and sacred tradi- 
tions of fidelity to Christ and of filial union with this Apos- 
tolic See; he would see nations whose heroic actions in pre- 
serving and defending the faith are written indelibly in the 
annals of the Church’s history; he would see them, we say, 
frequently deprived of civil rights and of their personal lib- 
erty and security, cut off from every vital, safe and sure 
means of communicating with the center of Christianity, 
even in the most intimate matters of conscience; and all the 
while there weighs on them the anxiety of feeling almost 
alone and at times of believing that they are abandoned. 

Underneath Michelangelo’s dome, where the voice of pil- 
grims from every free country resounded as they sang in 
most varied tongues the same expressions of faith and the 
same hymns of joy, their place was empty. What a void it 
was and what a sorrow for the heart of the Common Father 
and for the hearts of all the faithful united together in the 
very same belief and in one and the same love. But they, 
though absent, were in fact all the more present when in 
these countless throngs, conscious of their Catholic faith, 
there seemed to be but one heart and one soul, thus form- 
ing a mysterious but very real unity. 


To all these confessors of Christ, who are unjustly bound 
either by visible or invisible fetters, who are suffering con- 
tumely for the name of Jesus (Acts v, 41), at the end of 
this Holy Year we gratefully send from our heart our pater- 
nal greeting. May it reach them notwithstanding the walls 
of their prisons, and the barbed wire of their concentration 
and forced labor camps, out there in those far off regions 
which are shut off from the gaze of free men and over which 
a veil of silence is drawn, but which will not, however, escape 
the final judgment of God nor the impartial verdict of 
history. 


EXHORTATION OF SUPPORT 


In the sweet name of Jesus, we exhort them to support 
generously their sufferings and humiliations with which they 
make a contribution of inestimable value to the great crusade 
of prayer and penance which will begin with the extension 
of the Holy Year to the whole Catholic world. With mag- 
nanimous outpouring of charity in keeping with the example 
of the Church, the Apostles and the true followers of the 
Redeemer, may their prayers and ours include even those 
who are today amid the ranks of the persecutors. 


Now, if we can look toward the future, the first urgent 
problem that presents itself is peace within each country. 
Unfortunately the struggle for life, the concern to earn 
a living, divides into opposing groups even those who inhabit 
the same country and are sons of the same fatherland. Those 
on either side want, and rightly so, to be considered and 
treated in social life, not as mere chattels but as persons with 
human dignity, especially in matters regarding the state and 
the national economy. For this reason we have repeatedly, 
and with ever greater insistence, proclaimed the fight against 
unemployment and this striving after a sound social security 
as an indispensable condition if all members of a nation, 
both high and low, are to be united in a single corporate body. 

But he who would selfishly see today in the groups that 
oppose his own personal interests, the source of every difficulty 
and an obstacle to recovery and progress, how could he dare 
to flatter himself that he is serving the cause of peace in his 
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ntry 2? Certain organizations, in order to protect the inter- 
. of their own members, no longer appeal to the laws of 
justice and the common good but depend on the organized 
numbers of their followers and the weakness of their op- 
ponents, who do not happen to be so well organized, or who 
always strive to subordinate the use of force to the laws 
of justice and the common good. How can such organiza- 
tions dare to flatter themselves that they are promoting the 
cause of civil peace? 





ComMMonN Goop 


A nation cannot expect to enjoy peace within its own 
boundaries except on certain conditions. Governors and 
governed, leaders and followers, must not defend their own 
social interests and their particular opinions with obstinacy 
and short-sightedness, but should learn to take a more com- 
prehensive view of things and make their aim the good of 
all. If it is regretted in some countries that there is a de- 
plorable lack of participation in public life on the part of 
the younger generation, perhaps the reason is that the younger 
generation sees too little or too seldom the shining and at- 
tractive example of men such as we have described. 

Beneath the surface, then, of unquestionable difficulties 
in the political and economic sphere, there is hidden a more 
serious evil of a spiritual and moral character. It is evidenced 
by the number of men with narrow minds and mean spirits, 
of egotists and “go-getters,”” of those who follow fortune’s 
favorites, who let themselves be swayed from illusions or 
cowardice by the spectacle of huge mobs, the shouting of 
opinions, and the intoxication of excitement. Left to them- 
selves, these would not take one step forward, would not, 
as is the duty of true Christians, advance unwaveringly 
toward the light of the external principles, under the guid- 
ance of the spirit of God and with unshakable faith in His 
Divine Providence. Herein is to be found the true and 
deepest source of human misery. 


Evi GNaws AT NATIONS 


Like a termite in the woodwork of a house, this evil gnaws 
away at the heart of nations and before it makes its pres- 
ence known exteriorly, it renders them unfit for their mis- 
sion in life. Thus the foundations of the industrial and 
capitalistic systems have undergone essential changes that, 
after a long period of preparation, have been accelerated by 
the war. Peoples that have known subjection for centuries 
are winning their way to independence, others who till now 
have been in a privileged position, strive by new means and 
old to maintain it. The thirst for social security, that is 
ever growing in intensity and extent, is but a symptom of 
the present state of society in the various countries, where 
many things that once seemed traditionally solid have be- 
come unreliable and uncertain. 

Why, then, does not this common uncertainty and doubt, 
arising from present circumstances, create a certain solidarity 
among the peoples in different countries? Is not the interest 
of the employer and the employed in this respect identical ? 
Is it not true in every country that industrial and agricul- 
tural production are now more than ever linked together 
on account of the reciprocal influence they exert one upon 
the other? And you, you who remain insensible to the hard- 
ships suftered by the wandering and homeless refugees, 
should you not have a fellow-feeling for him whose unhappy 
lot today may well be yours tomorrow? 


SoLiparRity URGED 


Why should not this solidarity among all those peoples 
who are restless and in danger become for all the secure 


way leading to safety? Why should not this spirit of solidar- 
ity be the basis of the natural social order in its three essen- 
tials—the family, property and the state—and make these 
elements collaborate in one organic whole that is adapted to 
present conditions? These present conditions are, after all, 
despite all their inherent difficulties, a gift of God; why 
should they not conduce to the strengthening of the Chris- 
tian spirit? 

The real danger to international, as well as national, 
peace is the presence of men who are bereft of this Christian 
sense ; some have been deceived in the past; others are fanati- 
cally bent on attaining some Utopia of the future; in every 
case, they are dissatisfied with the present. We do not wish 
to speak here of a foreign aggressor who is proud of his 
power and scorns every duty of justice and charity. He 
finds, however, in additional crises and in the lack of unity 
within nations as regards spiritual and moral matters a 
powerful weapon and, as it were, an auxiliary force inside 
the country itself. It is necessary, then, that nations should 
not be led by motives of prestige or antiquated ideas, and 
so create political and economic difficulties against the 
strengthening of the national forces of other countries, while 
they ignore or take no thought for the common peril. 


ALLIANCE ADVOCATED 


It is necessary that they should understand that their 
natural and most faithful allies are to be found among those 
countries where Christian thought, or at least faith in God, 
have an influence even in public life; they should not make 
their only consideration some supposed national or political 
interest that neglects or overlooks profound differences in 
fundamental concepts of the world and of life. The reasons 
why we utter these warnings is the ambiguous and irresoulte 
attitude which we see adopted by some true lovers of peace 
in the face of such a grave peril. And, because we have at 
heart the good of all nations, we believe that the close union 
of all peoples who are masters of their own destiny and 
who are united by sentiments of reciprocal trust and mutual 
assistance, is the sole means for the defense of peace and 
the best guarantee of its re-establishment. Unfortunately 
in these past weeks the cleavage which in the external world 
divides the entire international community into opposite 
camps grows constantly deeper, placing in jeopardy the 
peace of the world. 

Never has the history of mankind known a dissension of 
greater magnitude; it reaches to the very ends of the earth. 

If a regrettable conflict should occur today, weapons would 
prove so destructive as to make the earth “void and empty,” 
(Genesis 1, 2) a desolate chaos, like to a desert over which 
the sun is not rising, but setting. All nations would be con- 
vulsed, and among the citizens of the same country, the 
conflict would have manifold repercussions; it would place 
in extreme peril all its civil institutions and spiritual values, 
seeing that the conflict now embraces all the most difficult 
problems which normally would be discussed separately. 


Wispom NEEDED 


The grim and threatening danger imperiously demands, 
by reason of its gravity, that we make the most of every 
opportune circumstance to bring about the triumph of wis- 
dom and justice under the standard of concord and peace. 
Let it be used to revive sentiments of goodness and compas- 
sion towards all peoples whose one sincere aspiration is to 
live in peace and tranquility, mutual trust, which presup- 
poses sincere intentions and honest discussions, (and) return 
to rule over international organizations. 


Away with the barriers! Break down the barbed-wire 
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fences! Let each people be free to know the life of other 
peoples; let that segregation of some countries from the rest 
of the civilized world, so dangerous to the cause of peace, 
be abolished. How earnestly the Church desires to smooth 
the way for these friendly relations among peoples. For 
her East and West do not represent opposite ideals but share 
a common heritage, to which both have generously con- 
tributed and to which both are called to contribute in the 
future also. By virtue of her divine mission she is a mother 
to all peoples, and a faithful ally and wise guide to all who 
seek peace. 

Nevertheless, there are some, and they are well known, 
who accuse us quite unjustly of wanting war, and of collab- 
orating to this end with “imperialist”? powers, who, they 
say, place their hopes rather in the power of destructive 
weapons of war than in the practice of justice. What else 
can we answer to this bitter calumny except: Sift the troubled 
twelve years of our Pontificate; weigh every word that our 
lips have uttered, every sentence our pen has written; you 
will find in them only appeals for peace. Recall especially 
the historic month of August, 1939. At a time when the 
prospect of a disastrous world war was growing ever more 
terrible, from the shore of Lake Albano (the Pope’s sum- 
mer residence) we raised our voice, entreating, in the name 
of God, governments and peoples to settle their disputes by 
mutual and sincere agreements. Nothing is lost by peace, 
we exclaimed, everything can be lost by war. 


CALMNESS URGED 


Try to consider all this with a calm and honest mind, 
and you must recognize that if in this world, torn by con- 






flicting interests, there is still left any secured haven where 
the dove of peace can tranquilly come to rest, it is here in 
this place hallowed by the blood of the apostles and of the 
martyrs, here again where the Vicar of Christ knows no 
duty more sacred, no mission more gratifying than that of 
being the unwearied advocate of peace. Thus we have acted 
in the past. Thus shall we act in the future, for as long as 
it shall please the divine founder of the church to leave on 
our frail shoulders the dignity and the burden of supreme 
pastor. 

The way leading to true peace is long and hard, and im- 
peded by briars and thorns. However, the great majority 
of men are ready to make the sacrifice in order to be pre- 
served from the catastrophe of a new war. Still, the under- 
taking is so great and merely human means so ineffective, 
that we turn our gaze to heaven and raise our hands in 
supplication to Him who from the glory of the Divinity 
came down to our level and became “one of us.”” The power 
of the Saviour who moves the hearts of rulers wherever He 
will, like streams of water whose course He regulates ( Pro- 
verbs xxi, 1), can still the tempest that tosses the bark, when 
not only the companions of Peter are alarmed, but the whole 
human race. However, it is the sacred duty of the church’s 
children to implore with their prayers and sacrifices to the 
Lord of the World, Jesus Christ, God blessed forever 
(Romans ix, 5) to command the winds and the sea, and 
grant to harassed humanity the great calm (Matthew viii, 
26) of true peace. 

With these sentiments we impart from our heart to you, 
beloved sons and daughters, and to all who listen to our 
voice throughout the world, the apostolic benediction. 
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THINK it will be agreed by the whole House that this 
debate, which we are to have in the next two days, is 
one of the most serious, and therefore, | assume, will be 

the most responsible that we have had on foreign affairs for 
some time. I say that because the difficulties that are existing 
in the world at the moment, and their effects upon so many 
parts of it, as well as the threats to certain areas, bring im- 
mediately to our minds the dangers that may arise unless this 
whole problem is handled with great care and responsibility 
by everybody. 

Therefore, I want to proceed today—and I hope I shall be 
forgiven if I stick pretty closely to my notes, in view of the 
circumstances—to review certain areas where trouble exists, 
as well as the wider policy. If I may, I should like to deal 
with the problems of Asia first before I deal with the particu- 
lar problem of Korea. Every since we took office, and I think 
indeed before it, the British Government have been impressed 
by the great difficulties which confronted them in arriving at 
a stable settlement for this great continent of Asia. The 
tremendous problems to which the emergence of a new Asia 
gave rise were examined at the last meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers in the autumn of 1948. This was 
followed by the discussions at Colombo in January of this 
year, which brought out clearly the significance of these inter- 
national issues affecting the lives of men and women of Asia. 
In the political field, there have been two great influences 


29, 1950 


at work in Asia. One was the development of nationalist 
feeling, the desire for self-expression, and the other the drive 
to implant the doctrines of Communism. ‘The Communists 
utilized for their purposes, to a very great extent, the emerg- 
ence of the nationalist feeling and harnessed it to their cause. 
We felt that we must recognize the genuine nature and the 
practical possibilities of the nationalist concept. Accordingly, 
His Majesty’s Government proceeded in so far as they were 
directly involved, to transfer power in India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon and Burma. They also, in the light of these views, co- 
operated with our friends the Dutch in working for a solu- 
tion of the Indonesian problem. 

Underlying all the facets of Asian evolution, running right 
through the whole continent, is at least an Asian sympathy 
and community of spirit which has to be recognized. It takes 
different forms in different places, but it all springs from the 
desire to realize independence and it covers millions of people 
in this great area. For our part, we have tried throughout 
to look at Asia as a whole, and our policy has rested upon 
two main principles ;- first, bearing in mind the political urge 
to self-expression and self-government, we sought to guide, 
assist and meet the tide of political thought which has swept 
over Asia and transformed the whole political scene, and, 
secondly, we recognized that the problem was not purely a 
political one. 

In addition, there were economic, and above all, social 
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changes to meet. There were widespread distress and mass 
poverty among the peoples in Asia, low standards of living, 
lack of development in public health and education. The 
more developed countries were, indeed, confronted with a 
challenge which could not be ignored, and these ills could 
not be cured by political action alone. They needed stable 
government; in fact, this was one of the essential factors if 
we were ultimately to find the right solution. Revolutionary 
unrest, civil war, war itself, communal strife—all these difh- 
culties have set back our efforts to grapple with these 
economic problems and produced chaos that would be difficult 
for us or anyone else to control. 

Our aim, therefore, has been to assist political stability, to 
get the support of the peoples concerned and to co-operate to 
the best of our ability in the economic field. I think we can 
point with pride to our own record in the Commonwealth 
in former British territories. I am glad, and I am sure the 
House is glad that leaders have emerged who are inspired 
with the determination to use political institutions to the right 
end. We have been encouraged by the way in which they 
have shouldered their responsibilities and also played their 
part in the great international effort of co-operation. We are 
also glad to think that the Civil Service we had helped to 
train for them and the people we left behind to assist in ad- 
ministration have rendered such a contribution to their stabil- 
ity and continuity. 

An example of this co-operation was provided by the Col- 
ombo Conference where agreement was reached on a plan, 
details of which were given to the House yesterday by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
which, if it can be put into operation without delay, will we 
hope by the end of 1957 confer substantial benefits on the 
economies of the countries concerned in South and South-East 
\sia by increasing the area under cultivation, by increasing 
available supplies of foodstuffs, by improving social and health 
services and communications. At the same time, the power 
resources of the area will be vastly increased and the neces- 
sary technical aid, including, of course, the local training of 
local technicians, will be provided. The good thing about this 
plan is that it 1s not confined to countries in the Common- 
wealth and we hope to associate with us like-minded countries 
in the area and elsewhere who share our ideals and are will- 
ng, like ourselves, to make the necessary sacrifices to ensure 
the success of these plans. 

| want now to turn to the problem of Korea. First of all, 
| should like to examine the objectives of our present policy. 
‘These were, | think, effectively set out in the resolution 
which the British delegation submitted to the United Nations 
(jeneral Assembly last September, and which was adopted in 
October. Our first objective is peace, our second a unified 
democratically governed Korea, and our third the rehabili- 
tation of the country. Unfortunately, the first essential, 
peace, Is not yet in sight. 

In this connection the House will recall that in October 
the Commander of the United Nations’ Forces appealed to 
the North Koreans to lay down their arms. This appeal was 
ignored and the responsibility for the continued sufferings 
ot the people of Korea and for the continuation of the opera- 
tions rests with the North Korean authorities. There need 
have been no hostilities in North Korea if the North Korean 
authorities had responded to this surrender offer which had 
the support of the United Nations. When they did not 
respond, it became necessary, in order that the purposes of the 
United Nations might be achieved, for the United Nations’ 
Forces to restore peace and order in all parts of Korea so 
that the great and pacific and humanitarian task of unifying 
the country and restoring its economy could be undertaken. 


There has, I think, been some misunderstanding about the 


status of the Commander of the United Nations’ Forces in 
Korea and about the nature of the instructions issued to him. 
I wish to assure the House that the objectives of General 
MacArthur are no more and no less than the objectives of 
the United Nations. I cannot, for obvious reasons—it would 
not be in the public interest to do so—disclose in detail the 
directives issued from time to time to the United Nations’ 
Commander. Obviously, where a number of Governments 
are concerned, situated many thousands of miles from the 
scene of action, it is impossible to conduct a military campaign 
on the basis of instructions agreed in detail by all the Gov- 
ernments concerned. It has, therefore been necessary to leave 
the control of the operations very much in the hands of the 
United Nations’ Commander, provided always that where 
his plans might involve questions of general policy then there 
must be appropriate consultation on such matters. I can 
assure the House that this is in fact what has happened. 


I should like to remind the House that this is the first real 
effort at collective security in resistance to aggression, which 
came very suddenly, and much had to be improvised. As the 
House is aware, the machinery by which the Security Council 
can conduct its own military operations is not yet fully in 
being owing to obstruction by the Russians during the past 
five years. When aggression occurred in Korea, the Security 
Council did not order any military action; it simply made 
recommendations. As a result, operations in Korea have been 
undertaken by member States in pursuance of those recom- 
mendations. 


In these circumstances it became necessary for an effective 
system of command to be improvised, and on 7th July, the 
Council recommended that the United States, who were 
providing the vast majority of the forces, should provide this 
command and designate a commander. I should like to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the way in which the United 
States is fulfilling the responsibilities laid upon it by the 
Security Council. I want also to pay my tribute to the 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth Forces in Korea who 
have nobly upheld the great traditions of their respective 
services. 

I do not wish to give the House the impression that the 
termination of the military campaign will leave no major 
problems to be solved in Korea. The scars of war take long 
to heal as we know from bitter experience in other parts of 
the world. A United Nations Commission has, accordingly, 
been appointed to undertake the great and pacific task of 
unifying Korea, restoring its economy and easing the suffer- 
ings of the people, and this Commission will receive the full 
support of His Majesty’s Government. 

In the political as well as in the economic field in Korea 
there are, of course, formidable difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of a Government of a unified Korea. The pres- 
ent position is that His Majesty’s Government recognize the 
Government of the republic of Korea— the Southern Korean 
Government under President Syngman Rhee—as the Govern- 
ment of that area of Korea in which elections were held under 
the supervision of a United Nations Commission. We do not, 
however, recognize the authority of that Government outside 
these limits, and in that part of the remainder of Korea now 
occupied by United Nations forces, authority for civil admin- 
istration rests with the Unified Command who will be 
advised by the United Nations Commission. 

One of the major tasks of the Commission will be the 
supervision of elections. The constitution of the Republic 
of Korea, that is to say South Korea, provides only for elec- 
tions at fixed intervals. The question then arises, what sort 
of elections are to be held under the General Assembly reso- 
lution? I propose to deal with this problem in my own way. 
Are they to be only to fill the 100-odd seats reserved for 
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North Koreans in the South Korean National Assembly, or 
are they to be new elections for the whole country? This is 
a matter which the United Nations Commission will have to 
consider. We have dealt with this problem on the basis that, 
in the end, victory will be for the United Nations. 


The world has watched the Chinese attitude towards 
Korea with very great concern and anxiety. I do not pretend 
to know the Chinese motives or intentions. Why have they 
gone into Korea? Is it to safeguard their own interests in 
the frontier area? Is it due to some imaginary fear of an 
attack on Chinese territory? I would remind the House of 
what I said in a previous debate of the danger of a simul- 
taneous movement of East and West. That is stil] very much 
in my mind. Is this move into Korea part of a grand strategy 
for a bigger purpose? Is there a Russian-Chinese conspiracy 
on a world-wide scale? I do not know the answer to those 
questions, but they cannot be absent from our minds in deal- 
ing with this great problem. 


But I can say this, that if the Chinese want to avoid 
general war, if they show the slightest sign of willingness to 
co-operate in exploring solutions by peaceful means, then I 
am satisfied that solutions can be found. The first essential is 
to stabilize the military situation and then to explore a 
political settlement. In fact, I have been working on this 
for some weeks, and the military developments in the last 
few days have not altered by opinion one bit—that it is on 
political lines that, in the end, we must seek a solution. 


I do not wish to go into detail at this stage. A number of 
ideas have been canvassed in various ways and in various 
places. There are many ways in which political solutions 
can be sought and found. As I said earlier, if the Chinese 
are in the mood to co-operate, then I am hopeful that an 
extension of these hostilities can be avoided. I am glad to tell 
the House that I have been in touch with the United States 
Government in the last 25 hours, and the United States Gov- 
ernment have re-afirmed to us that their purposes in Korea 
remain the same as our own, namely, to resist aggression, 
to localize the hostilities, and to settle the Korean problem 
on a basis satisfactory to the United Nations. 


The emergence of China in its present form is one of the 
most significant events of the last few years. For some time 
we had seen that the regime of Chiang Kai-shek could not 
survive and, after careful thought, we decided to recognize 
the People’s Government of China. We considered it was 
right to accept the facts of the situation in which that Gov- 
ernment was exercising effective control over practically the 
whole of Chinese territory and, for the better protection of 
our own interests, to try to establish relations on a normal 
and friendly footing. Unfortunately, we have not succeeded 
in establishing full diplomatic relations, and to that extent our 
policy has not attained its objective. On the other hand, the 
fact that our representative in Peking has access to the 
Chinese authorities is, in my view, an asset. However diffi- 
cult the situation, I want to do anything I can to remove all 
obstacles to a better understanding and ultimate peace. 


Not long ago I said that it would be better for us to help 
to shepherd China into the United Nations rather than to 
oppose her entry and cause unnecessary frustration. [ still 
think our judgment was right. Indeed, I believe that some 
of the difficulties with which we are now faced in the Far 
East would have been avoided if there had been those oppor- 
tunities for mutual discussion of problems which membership 
of international bodies affords. 


I turn now to the Middle East. The Middle East has been 
traditionally a scene of international disagreement and 
rivalry. But there are certain recent events which give 
grounds for satisfaction. In the first place, there is the 












Tripartite Declaration of last May by the Governments of 
France, the United States and the United Kingdom. The 
House will remember that Middle Eastern Governments 
gave assurances that they would not undertake any act of 
aggression against any other State. In return, the Tripartite 
Declaration said: 


“The three Governments take this opportunity of de- 
claring their deep interest in and their desire to promote 
the establishment and maintenance of peace and stability in 
the area, and their unalterable opposition to the use of 
force or threat of force between any of the States in that 
area. 


“The three Governments, should they find that any of 
these States was preparing to violate frontiers or armistice 
lines would, consistently with their obligations as members 
of the United Nations, immediately take action, both 
within and outside the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation.” 


It must, I think, be a matter of sober satisfaction that 
Britain, the United States and France, turning their back on 
any old-fashioned ideas of spheres of influence, have been 
able to join in a statement of common intent to assist in the 
preserving of peace and stability in the area. Within this 
framework many obstinate problems may still be settled. 
That is the spirit in which we shall continue to work. 


Another important step was the decision that Turkey and 
Greece should be associated with the Defense Planning in 
the Mediterranean of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. In addition to this, as the House knows, all Middle 
East countries who are members of the United Nations, 
including Israel and Egypt, have voted for the General As- 
sembly resolution of 3rd November entitled “United Action 
for Peace.” The resolution provides for action to be taken 
by States members of the United Nations in the event of a 
threat to peace or an aggression, and of the Security Council 
being prevented by the veto from taking action. It recom- 
mends, among other measures, that member States should 
maintain with their national armed forces, elements for 
possible service as a United Nations unit or units. It estab- 
lishes a collective measures committee to recommend further 
measures on these lines, of which Turkey and Egypt are 
members. I think we may all join in welcoming this develop- 
ment. 


Another problem which we hope is on the way to rapid 
solution is that of the former Italian colonies. The future of 
Eritrea was proved particularly difficult to settle. The 
ad hoc committee of the United Nations has, however, just 
approved by a two-thirds majority proposals for the federa- 
tion of the territory with Ethiopia. Both Ethiopia and Italy 
had previously stated that they were prepared to accept these 
proposals, and I hope that if the General Assembly now 
approve them, a new chapter may be opened in relations 
between Italy and Ethiopia and in the future of North-East 
Africa. 


I am happy to say that the Constituent Assembly for the 
future State of Libya met in Tripoli on 25th November, and 
has begun to discuss the future of Libya on lines with which 
His Majesty’s Government have full sympathy. We are fully 
honoring our pledges to the Amir of Cyrenaica and his 
people, and our relations with them and with the various 
peoples of Libya are close and friendly. In this connection I 
was associated with the declaration which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Warwick and Leamington (Mr. 
Eden) gave during the war, and I have tried to live up to 
the pledge that he gave on that occasion to the people of 
Cyrenaica. In this connection also I should like to read to 
the House a telegram which I received from the Cyrenaican 
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Prime Minister on the anniversary of El Alamein. The 
Prime Minister telegraphed: 


“The eighth anniversary of the battle of Alamein recalls 
once more the glorious victory and sacrifice which gave us 
our freedom. The Amir, Government and people of 
Cyrenaica will always cherish, as nation to nation, this 
precious friendship, forged in the field and proved in 
peace.” 

We look forward to a long period of close friendship and 
co-operation with the future State of Libya and I am sure 
the House will join with me in expressing good wishes to 
them in their endeavors 

As I have said, this spirit of international collaboration in 
the Middle East has been most heartening, and gives us solid 
grounds for hope for the future. But the pattern of co-opera- 
tion is not complete. There is a peace still to be fitted in. 
That piece is Egypt. This territory represents a centre of 
communications of tremendous importance to the rest of the 
world, and it is not Britain alone that is involved. We are 
anxious to solve this problem in good faith and in co-opera- 
tion, and that has always been our policy. We are not pur- 
suing a policy of occupation in the old sense. We are pur- 
suing one of mutual defense. Just as in the Atlantic Pact, 
we are here also striving for a solution which will be a con- 
tribution to the peace of the world. 

In this connection I may say that we shall adhere to the 
1936 Treaty until and unless it can be amended or replaced 
by mutual agreement. We do not admit that it can be 
amended or abrogated by unilateral action, but I can assure 
the Egyptian Government that in any discussions which | 
may have with the Egyptian Foreign Minister he will be met 
in the friendiiest possible spirit and with the feeling that 
both of us have a duty to perform not only to our two coun- 
tries but to the rest of the world. I do not despair of reaching 
by friendly discussion an agreement which will take account 
of these factors on a basis of full respect for Egyptian inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. 

l also ask for the support of the House in maintaining the 
pledges we have already given that the future of the Sudan 
should in due course be a matter for decision by the Sudanese 
themselves. At the same time, we fully recognize the vital 
importance of the Nile waters to Egypt. We are glad that 
the Sudanese people have been able to make good progress 
both in developing their standard of living and in the field 
of government. ‘The Governor General's Executive Council 
has made a good start, and this summer the Sudanese mem- 
bers on the Council were given a majority. The Legislative 
Assembly has been developing on satisfactory lines. It would 
be a tragedy if the clock were to be set back and the progress 
of the Sudanese people, which in many ways, both in economic 
and other respects, is a model to others, should be halted. 

In my statement to the House on 13th November I ex- 
plained the attitude of His Majesty's Government towards 
the recent Soviet proposal for a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to discuss the demilitarization of Ger- 
many. I referred to the recent United Nations resolution 
calling upon permanent members of the Security Council to 
“meet and discuss all problems likely to threaten world peace. 
I then explained that while the Soviet Government’s own 
proposals for a Four-Power meeting on Germany were in 
themselves unacceptable, His Majesty’s Government are at 
all times ready to make their contribution to a sincere attempt 
to achieve, through negotiation, the removal of underlying 
causes of world tension. Thus the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government to a Four-Power meeting is far from being a 
blank negative. 

I am sure that in adopting a constructive attitude towards 
such a meeting His Majesty’s Government are acting in 





conformity with the general feeling in the House and in this 
country. This feeling was recently expressed on the highest 
international level in the resolution of the United Nations 
Assembly which was supported and accepted by His Majes- 
ty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government are, therefore, 
ready to take part in any properly prepared Four-Power 
meeting which offers a genuine prospect of putting an end 
to the existing state of tension and of bringing about lasting 
friendship between the free world and the U.S.S.R. This 
does not mean that we accept the Soviet invitation as it 
stands. 

‘There are two reasons why the proposals as put forward 
in the Soviet note are not acceptable. First, they are tied 
to the Prague communique, and I have already made it clear 
that His Majesty’s Government cannot accept as a basis for 
negotiations a set of proposals which have repeatedly been 
declared unacceptable to the Western Occupying Powers and 
to the German people. The second reason why we do not like 
the terms of the Russian note is that it covers much too 
restricted a field. German problems, though they are im- 
portant, are only a part of what would have to be discussed 
at any useful Four-Power meeting. The German problem 
results directly from Soviet policy during the last four years 
which, by its action, not only in Germany but throughout the 
world, has compelled the free peoples to take steps to 
strengthen their common defense. 

Previous experience teaches us to look very carefully at 
any Soviet initiative of this kind before rushing into negotia- 
tions. Mere words, unsupported by deeds, must not be 
allowed to induce us to jeopardize the social, economic and 
defensive position which we are building up for the free world 
at the present moment. That is the background. I think I 
can define our attitude as no blind acceptance but a construc- 
tive approach to the problem. Ever since the Soviet proposal 
was received we have been in continuous consultation with 
the French and United States Governments, and | am glad to 
be able to announce that we have agreed upon the desirabil- 
ity of a meeting of officials of the Three Powers next week 
in Paris to consider our detailed replies to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s note and to examine all the possibilities for a fruitful 
discussion with the Soviet Government. 

In view of the present world situation it is imperative that 
the free world should not allow itself to be diverted from its 
first task of strengthening its social, economic and military 
defenses. For it is only on the basis of such a position of 
strength and stability that the long and arduous work of 
preserving peace and building a true and lasting settlement 
throughout the world can proceed with confidence and assur- 
ance of ultimate success. That is why we signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty. That is why we are building up the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. That is why the Atlantic 
Foreign Ministers in New York decided to establish an inte- 
grated force under centralized command for the defense of 
Western Europe. 

But there has been a lot of discussion about this latter 
matter of an integrated force and a German contribution to 
the defense of Western Europe. I want to make quite clear 
the position of His Majesty’s Government in this matter. We 
believe that the defense of Western Europe can only be as- 
sured by the closest collaboration between all the North 
Atlantic countries. It was for this reason that His Majesty’s 
Government gave their full support to the United States’ 
proposal in New York for the immediate formation of an 
integrated Atlantic Force, under one supreme commander, 
for the defense of Europe. We thought this proposal was full 
of hope and promise for our future defense and security and 
we urged that it should be carried into effect without delay. 

At the same time, the United States raised the question of 
a German contribution. On this point, too, His Majesty’s 
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Government were in agreement with the United States Gov- 
ernment. If, unhappily, aggression were to take place in 
Europe, we are satisfied that its defense would have to take 
place as far East as possible, and that means that Western 
Germany must be involved; and if Western Germany is to 
be defended, it seems to us only fair and reasonable that the 
people of Western Germany should help in their own defense. 


Many people are quite understandably worried at the pros- 
pect of rearming Germany so shortly after the end of the 
war. They fear that the spirit of Nazism will rise again 
and, with it, a German Army and General Staff on the old 
model. That is a point of great anxiety to all the Govern- 
ments and to every one who has had to study this problem. 
But it is something which the rest of the Atlantic Powers 
could not tolerate. The present leaders of Germany are as 
strongly opposed as the Atlantic Powers to a re-creation of 
the German General Staff and of a Germany Army on the 
old model. Nevertheless, we cannot risk such a danger. We 
therefore agreed with the Americans that any German con- 
tribution to the defense of Western Europe must be in the 
form of units in the integrated Atlantic Force. The French 
Government were unable to accept this proposal and the New 
York meeting had to break up without reaching any final 
agreement. 


The French Government have now produced a proposal 
for a European Army with a European Minister of Defense, 
subject to a European Council of Ministers and a European 
Assembly. This European Army would contain German 
units as well as units from the other European countries. His 
Majesty’s Government do not favor this proposal. To begin 
with, we fear that it will only delay the building up of 
Europe’s defenses. Our first and most urgent need is to set 
up the integrated Force under the Supreme Commander. The 
next step is to provide for a German contribution to that 
force. These are immediate matters of great urgency. We 
take the view that the proposal for a European Army is also 
too limited in scope. We cherish our special ties with our old 
European friends but, in our view, Europe is not enough; 
it is not big enough, it is not strong enough and it is not able 
to stand by itself. 


I understand the urge towards European unity and sympa- 
thize with it and, indeed, I did much to help bring the Coun- 
cil of Europe into being. But I also understand the new 
paradox that European unity is no longer possible within 
Europe alone but only within the broader Atlantic com- 
munity. It is this great conception of an Atlantic community 
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that we want to build up. This union of 12 free, equal and 
independent nations, organized for the defense of peace and 
for the growth of prosperity, comprising most of the free 
nations of Europe and working in harmony with the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations, is a great new force in 
the world. It includes two Commonwealth countries, Canada 
and ourselves, who will always work in the closest association 
with the other members of the Commonwealth. 

We have set our hopes on this conception. We want it to 
develop far beyond its immediate purpose of defense into a 
lasting association of like-minded nations. That is why, | 
am sorry to say, we cannot accept the French proposal. That 
is why His Majesty’s Government, looking at the problem of 
the future security of the West, are in favor of the Atlantic 
conception. Nevertheless, if it is the wish of the French 
Government and of other Governments in Europe to proceed 
to examine the possibilities of forming a European Army as a 
part of the integrated force for the defense of Europe, His 
Majesty’s Government would not stand in their way. 

We are trying to reconcile the different approach caused 
by our geographical position, our international responsibili- 
ties, our Commonwealth connection and every other factor 
concerned, and we are not at loggerheads with the French. 
If the French, with their long tradition and their European 
view, take one line regarding Europe and if they will not try 
to force us into an awkward position, we certainly will put 
no pressure on them with regard to their desire for a 
European Army. But I repeat what I said, and I appeal to 
them to let us get on. We are anxious to avoid delay. The 
situation in the world is very dangerous. All peoples can 
combine on this problem of security and peace. It is in the 
interests of all of us in Western Europe that the solution 
should be found promptly, and security assured. 

The only thing I can say in conclusion is, that whatever 
controversy may arise on the judgments that the Government 
have arrived at and which I have enumerated today, there 
is, outside this House, a grave anxiety about world peace. All 
of us feel it, whatever party we belong to. I hope that the 
result of this two-days’ debate will be such that it will con- 
tribute to the solution of these grave problems. I shall keep 
an open mind, as anybody must who occupies the position of 
the Foreign Secretary of this country. I shall listen with 
great care to suggestions. I think it will be a pity if the debate 
devolves into sultry criticism. I think this House, this country 
—all of us—are at a point when the best constructive brains 
of this Parliament are needed in order to preserve peace, the 
most precious thing mankind is praying for. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Minority Leader in House of Commons 


Delivered in the House of Commons, 


be regarded as an example of our composure in times of 

danger and not as an instance of any failure on our part 
to realize its gravity. Perhaps the calm in all its aspects rep- 
resents various characteristics in our national character. Cer- 
tainly we are in danger, but the danger is not new. It was 
visible in all its terrible potential form the moment when 
the armies of democracy dispersed and melted away in the 
hour of victory while the armies of the Soviet oligarchy were 
maintained at an enormous strength and were re-equipped to 
a very high degree and when, on top of this, Russian im- 
perialism, clothed in a new garb, advanced to carry the creed 


[= that the level calm of yesterday’s debate will 
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of Communism and the authority of the Kremlin forth in 
every direction until some solid obstacle was reached. 

This danger became apparent to some of us before the 
war ended and was recognized widely throughout our con- 
fidential circles. It began to be realized by much larger num- 
bers of people in Britain and the United States when the 
first conference of the Council of the United Nations took 
place at the beginning of 1946. Up till then for the great 
masses of the people all had been softened and shrouded in 
the Western democracies by the comradeship of the great 
struggle, by their relief in hard-won victory and by their 
admiration of the valour and sacrifices of the Russian armies. 
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However, | must remind the House that already at the 
beginning of 1946 the Foreign Secretary felt himself forced 
to describe, to his face and in public, Mr. Vishinsky’s state- 
ments as lies. I am not blaming the Foreign Secretary, but 
it showed how rapidly, in the course of a year, we had been 
disillusioned, or the outer world had been disillusioned. Since 
then, the increasing realization by the Western democracies 
of the danger in which they stood and stand has been 
continuous, 

‘There were two major differences between the state of 
the world after the First and after the Second World Wars. 
‘The sour aftermath of triumph in arms, however complete, 
brought with it in both cases many troubles, but here are 
the two differences. After the First War, when the victors 
had disarmed the Germans and their allies, no powerful 
organized army remained upon the scene except the French 
\rmy. After this war the armed might of Russia has emerged 
steadily year by year, almost month by month, as a rock 
shows more and more above an ebbing tide. 

The second difference, which arose out of the realization 
of the first, was that the United States, instead of retiring 
into isolation, instead of demanding full and prompt repay- 
ment of debts and disinteresting herself in Europe and even 
in the League of Nations, of which she had been one of the 
founders, has come forward step by step as the knowledge of 
the situation has dawned upon her and has made the great 
counterpoise upon which the freedom and the future of our 
civilization depends. This fundamental change in the policy 
of the United States constitutes, in my view, the best hope 
tor the salvation of Christian civilization and democracy 
trom Communist and Russian conquest and control. I hope, 
therefore, that we shall regard it as our first objective not 
to separate ourselves in action or in understanding or in 
sympathy in any degree, however slight, that can be avoided 
from the United States. 

But the favorable policy of the United States after this 
last war, which has been so helpful to us in so many ways, 
did not affect the military disparity caused by the mainte- 
nance of immense Russian armies year after year and the 
development of their armored forces, their air power and 
their submarines. We did not come to terms with them at 
the moment of German surrender while we, too, had the 
weapons in our hands. The Western Allies abandoned the 
whole of Eastern Germany, including an immense area of 
which they stood in occupation, to Soviet control, and 
Russia remained the overwhelming armed power, towering 
up in Europe and in Asia, avid for the expansion of their 
creed and their rule. 

‘The war had liberated Russia from her two pre-occupa- 
tions—Germany and Japan. Both these warlike nations have 
inflicted terrible defeats and injuries upon Russia in this 
present twentieth century. Now both have ceased to be mili- 
tary factors and the years that have followed our victory 
have brought enormous increases of power and territory to 
Soviet Russia. In one form or another they have gained 
control of half Europe and all China without losing a single 
Russian soldier. They have every right to be encouraged by 
the progress they have made, but they show no signs of being 
in any way satiated or satisfied or even contented with it, 
and we can perceive no limits at present to their aims. 

So much for the past. Let me now, in the very few mniutes 
| shall detain the House, leok to the present and the future. 
| hoped myself—and my view was shared by my colleagues 
at that time—that a lasting settlement might be reached 
with Russia before we evacuated our portion of central and 
eastern Germany, and before the United States’ armies were 
demobilized and dispersed. Later, in 1948, I hoped that we 












might come to terms with them before they gained the secret 
of the atomic bomb. Now I hope that we may come to terms 
with them before they have so large a stockpile of these 
fearful agencies, in addition to vast superiority in other 
weapons, as to be able to terrorize the free world, if not, 
indeed, to destroy it. 

Let us look at the time factor. In some aspects it is in our 
favor; in some it is adverse. The Soviets, under the restraint 
of the immense United States’ superiority in the atomic 
sphere, and also by the consolation of the rapid and immense 
gains which they have made and are still making in many 
directions without incurring any direct risk—under these 
two opposte forces—have hitherto been under restraint and 
control. 

They have repeatedly been assured that the United States 
would not fight what is called a “preventive” war. The 
United States have expressed the general opinion of the civil- 
ized world upon that aspect. On this basis the war, if ever 
it comes—which God forbid—will come at the moment of 
their choice. It, however, should be noted that the two 
restraining or consoling arguments which I have mentioned 
are both diminishing. The Soviet stockpile of atomic bombs 
is growing. How fast, I have no idea. I do not know 
whether the Government has knowledge. At any rate, we 
have none. And the Soviets must expect, while this stock- 
pile is growing in their favor behind them, more resistance 
to their further expansion, and they will not find their 
progress so easy as it has been in the past. 

It is impossible to prophesy what they will do, or when, 
or how they will do it. One can only judge these matters 
by estimating what is their interest. The great Duke of 
Marlborough quoted a saying in his day: “Interest never 
lies’; and there is no doubt that trying to put oneself in the 
position of the other party to see how things look to him is 
one way, and perhaps the best way, of being able to feel 
and peer dimly into the unknowable future. It is, at any 
rate, the only guide—and it does not include accident, pas- 
sion, folly or madness, madness which may arise from some 
error, some blunder, or from the results of some internal 
convulsion. All that can be said is that it certainly does not 
seem to be in the Russian interest to begin a major struggle 
now. 

We are told that it is provocative to organize an Atlantic 
army, with, as I see it, a European army inside of it and a 
German contingent, on honorable terms, inside that. We are 
told that that is provocative. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that anything that we can do in the next two years in 
Europe will reverse the balance of military power. We may 
be stronger, but not strong enough in that time to deter, 
still less to prevail. There is plenty of room for us to get 
much stronger without altering the situation in Europe 
decisively. 

Therefore, while it is right to build up our forces as fast 
as we can, nothing in this process, in the period I have men- 
tioned, will deprive Russia of effective superiority in what 
are called now the conventonal arms. All that it will do is 
to give up increasing unity in Europe and magnify the deter- 
rents against aggression, and, perhaps, give us the means of 
gradually approaching the situation when relations between 
world Powers may express themselves in normal terms and 
not only be measured in the strange and novel methods of 
the atomic age. 


Dangerous as it may be to make such a prediction—I make 
it in all good faith, and without official knowledge—I 
would venture to express the opinion that a major attack 
by Russia in Europe is unlikely in the near future, and that 
it will not be provoked or produced by the modest measures 
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of defense now being so slowly, so tardily and ineffectively 
developed up to the present by the Atlantic and Western 
Powers. Even if our preparations developed more rapidly, a 
long period must elapse before they could offset the Russian 
superiority, even if the Russian strength itself were not in- 
creased meanwhile. 


It is upon this that I found my hope that we still have 
time, that there is still a breathing space for us to pursue 
the policy of seeking an understanding, and for us to also 
pursue the essential counterpart and foundation of any such 
hope, namely, the building up of a more reasonable measure 
of defensive strength. This may be a vain hope. I may live, 
perhaps, to be mocked at if proved wrong by events. It is, 
at any rate, the working hypothesis of my thought in these 
anxious and agonizing times. 

Therefore I am in favor of efforts to reach a settlement 
with Soviet Russia as soon as a suitable opportunity presents 
itself, and of making those efforts while the immense and 
measureless superiority of the United States atomic bomb 
organization offsets the Soviet predominance in every other 
military respect and gives us the means to talk together in 
a friendly and dignified manner and, at least as equals. 
I think that we are all agreed with what my right hon. 
Friend the Member of Warwick and Leamington (Mr. 
Eden) said yesterday about the kind of answer we should 
make to the Russian proposals for a Four-Power conference. 
I was very glad to hear the Foreign Secretary fully endorse 
the suggestion which he made for drawing up an agenda, 
which should no doubt be done in the first instance by com- 
petent officials. 

I hope, however, that at the right and best time, especially 
after matters are stabilized in the Far East, a conference will 
arise which will not merely be like those of which we have 
had too many in the past, of two sides arguing against each 
other in the glare of publicity, but that the decisive conver- 
sations will take place in confidence, in privacy and even in 
secrecy, and will be conducted at the highest levels. It is 
what I asked for at Edinburgh six months ago. 


I agree that much has happened since then, particularly 
these great developments in the Far East and also the im- 
mense and active leadership now assumed by the United 
States, with whom we must march, or walk, hand in hand 
and to whom we must give all the help and good will which 
our power and experience allow. Much has happened since 
then but I do not think we should exclude from any of the 
discussions which may take place after the present unhelpful 
crisis has passed away, the personal touch between those who 
have the right and the power to speak for the great States 
involved. That is only what I said at Edinburgh. I fully 
agree that time and the new circumstances which have come 
into view must influence, and even perhaps govern, our 
action. 

This brings me to the crisis in Korea and China. We all 
find much that is disquieting in it, but I do not see that 
what is happening in the Far East should make the Soviets 
in a hurry to depart from their present policy of expansion by 
means of the cold war and of using others to advance their 
aims. The Foreign Secretary asked yesterday: Is this move 
of the Chinese into Korea part of a grand strategy for a 
definite purpose ? 


“Is there a Russo-Chinese conspiracy on a world-wide 
scale ?”—[OrricAL Report, 29th November, 1950; Vol. 
481, c. 1172.] 


They were very proper questions for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to ask, and to ask himself out loud. He said that he 
did not know the answers. I do not know who does. If it 





were true, that certainly would not suggest that the Rus- 
sians contemplated an immediate violent action in Europe. 
We can only use the facts as they are known to us and en- 
deavour to deduce conclusions from them. 


On the contrary, the plan would evidently be to get the 
United States and the United Nations, so far as they con- 
tribute, involved as deeply as possible in China, and thus 
prevent the reinforcement of Europe and the building up of 
our defensive strength there to a point where it would be 
an effectual deterrent. It is one of the most well-known— 
almost hackneyed—strategical and tactical methods, to draw 
your opponent’s resources to one part of the field and then, 
at the right moment, to strike in another. Military history 
shows countless examples of tnis and of variants of it. Surely, 
however, the United Nations should avoid by every means 
in their power becoming entangled inextricably in a war 


with China. 


For this reason I had hoped that General MacArthur’s 
advance in Korea—and I paid my tribute to him the other 
day, and to the extraordinary skill with which the operations 
had been handled, up to the point which we had then reached 
—would stop at the neck or wasp waist of the peninsula 
and would leave the country between the neck and the 
Yalu River and the Chinese frontier as a kind of No-man’s- 
land which Allied air power would dominate. Under this 
cover there might have been constructed an ever-stronger 
fortified line across the neck, wherever it might be found 
suitable. Of course, to hold such a line it is essential that the 
approaches to it should also be commanded, and therefore 
such a line cannot be exactly along the imaginary lines which 
are drawn on the maps to indicate the parallels. To take a 
practical guide, the shortest space might be chosen and the 
strongest defense made there, with a hinterland or neutral 
space before it—or if not neutral, a No-man’s-land, a dis- 
puted No-man’s-land—which would give the necessary facili- 
ties to the defence. 


Whether this will be possible now depends upon the re- 
sult of the great battle which is at this moment raging. I 
suppose we shall know in a few days what the results are. 
I am sure, however, that the whole House feels that the 
sooner the Far Eastern diversion—because, vast as it is, it 
is but a diversion—can be brought into something like a 
static condition and stabilized, the better it will be for all 
those hopes which the United Nations have in hand. For it is 
in Europe that the world cause will be decided. As my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Warwick and Leamington said 
yesterday, it is there that the mortal danger lies. I am sure 
that we all agree with that. Perhaps we are biased by the 
fact that we live there or thereabouts. But none the less, 
one cannot conceive that our natural bias has in any way 
distorted the actual facts. , 


There is another reason why we should be very careful 
not to indulge in criticisms of the United States or their 
commanders, or do anything which could weaken, even by 
gusts of opinion, the vital ties that bind our fates together. 
We fight in the name of the United Nations. That gives a 
great moral sanction to our action, but in Korea and the 
Far East the burden falls almost entirely on the United 
States. It is important to get the proportions right. The 
Minister for Defense read us out yesterday, or circulated, the 
British casualties before the recent fighting. I fear that they 
may have been increased since then. The killed were 51, 
wounded 175 and missing 5. 


We have not been told what are the American casualties, 
but I have heard on good authority that they have lost at 
least 7,000 or 8,000 men killed and between 20,000 and 
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30,000 wounded. It may be accurate or inaccurate, but that 
was before this recent fighting. And therefore I say that we 
must realize the enormous weight of the burden that rests 
upon them and of the noble sacrifices they are making in the 
common cause. 

Casualties are no doubt not the only measure of war 
effort, but they are the supreme and truest measure of the 
sacrifice and exertion of the brave troops made by any army. 
ur contribution and that of the other United Nations coun- 
tries, however precious to us, cannot in any way be compared 
with that of the United States. Our thoughts are with our 
own gallant soldiers. We watch their fortunes with the 
deepest sympathy and confidence that they will do their duty 
with distinction. But their presence there must be taken as 
a symbol of our loyalty to the common cause and our main 
responsibility lies here at home in Europe. 

I thought that it was a great pity when at the American 
suggestion and under American pressure the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee was allowed to lapse. Contacts 
have, I fear, been lost which cannot be wholly regained 
by larger bodies speaking different languages. The Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee was the keystone of our arch of 
victory. Formally or informally, in one way or another, it 
should, I am sure, be reconstituted at the earliest moment. 
It is quite true that when we have so few troops engaged in 
the existing theatre of war, we cannot expect to exert in- 
fluence except by reasoned argument. But let us make sure 
we have full opportunity for that, especially taking place as 
it would between officers who have been through the great 
struggle together and who know each others’ minds and 
have confidence in each others’ characters. 

1 entirely agree with what my right hon. Friend said 
yesterday that the strongest British representation possible 
should be available—I mean Ministerial representation—in 


Washington and if necessary at Lake Success. It should be 
there in these present anxious and formative weeks. No one 
must underrate the latent strength of our country or the 
contribution we are capable of making directly or indirectly 
to the common cause of the United Nations. 

When your friend and ally is bearing almost the whole 
weight, it is natural that he will have the control. War is 
little more than a catalogue of mistakes and misfortunes. 
It is when misfortune comes, however, that allies must 
hold more firmly together than ever before. Here in Britain, 
and 1 doubt not throughout the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth of Nations, we always follow a very simple rule, 
which has helped us in maintaining the safety of this country: 
‘The worse things get the more we stand together.” 

Let it also be seen that the English-speaking world fol- 
lows the same plan. Nothing will be more helpful in rousing 
the nations of Europe to coherent measures of self-defense 
than the feeling that the unity of the English-speaking 
world and of the free nations of Western Europe is un- 
breakable, and that the stresses and perils of our position 
only weld us more solidly together and call forth whatever 
exertions are necessary for self-preservation. 

This also applies in a smaller sphere to our Party affairs 
at home. Had some of the Amendments, or one of the 
Amendments, on the Paper been moved, we should, of course, 
have voted with His Majesty’s Government. But even if 
there is no Division—and I understand that is unlikely— 
the House of Commons has here today by its temper and its 
attitude an opportunity of making our fundamental unities 
apparent to the world, and we may be sure that all this 
process gives the best hope of avoiding a third world war, 
not by appeasement of opponents from weakness, but by 
wise measures, fair play from strength and the proof of 
unconquerable resolve. 


Intelligence and Military Needs 


DON’T TANGLE DOMESTIC POLITICS WITH INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND SECURITY 
By ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy, Retired 


Delivered at the 55th Annual Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers, 


' New York City, New York, December 6,:1950 


R. CHAIRMAN, Members of the Congress of 
American Industry, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 

responsibility imposed by such an introduction can be met 
only by the words used in Japanese, which, translated liter- 
ally, mean, ‘For the first time 1 have hung myself on your 
honorable eyes.” ‘hat has application throughout the world 
today. 

It is a great privilege and an honor for me to appear before 
you today at the time of one of the most critical periods in 
the history of our country, because you are the sinews of our 
military strength; you are the sinews of our economic 
strength. 

One of the factors on which the Russians have been count- 
ing in order to gain their place as the number one nation 
in the world affairs—and that is something I want you to re- 
member—is that at times you are the sinews of a certain 
political strength. 

I thought that I might have to be careful about some of the 
statements I made today, not because of military or other 
security reasons, but because of what one of the reviewers 
of my book, “Secret Missions,” had to say after making a 


very lengthy and very favorable review. He concluded by 
saying: “But most of the book is about Zacharias—a man 
whose ability and insight he has practically unlimited respect 
for.” 

I have been asked to speak to you today on the subject 
of our intelligence and military needs. Before I go into that 
subject, | want to emphasize that since my retirement from 
the Navy, four years ago, I have not had and do not have 
any political affiliation. Therefore, the statements that I make 
today are the facts as I see them, and they do not have any 
political connotations. I will emphasize that now so that 
it does not detract from the statements that I make before you. 

Before we can go into the subject of our intelligence and 
military needs, I think it is vitally necessary for us to have 
comprehensive knowledge of the situation that confronts us 
today. We cannot appreciate those needs unless we go into 
that, and I believe that we need a comprehensive knowledge 
on the part of all the people. The lack of that is the cause 
of the moral uncertainty that prevails today, the fear that 
we have grown up. I want to say emphatically that we have 
no reasons for any fear and for the reasons that I will point 
out to you as we go along. If we have any fears, they will be 
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used against us psychologically—you can be sure of that. 
That is one of the reasons that I want to dispel this fear. We 
are going to be able to handle this situation as it comes along, 
as we have done before. 

In order to cover the situations, I will have to speak much 
faster than I like to speak, so that I can cover the field, but 
I think it will be intelligible to you. I want to emphasize at 
the outset that the conflict today is not between capitalism 
and communism. ‘The conflict today is between Democracy 
and Russian aggressive imperialism which is using as its tools 
the police state and the entire organization known as the 
Communist Party. That is the thing that we must keep in 
mind if we want to have a proper appreciation of what is 
going on today. 

I have indicated for the past three years that the situation 
before the world could and would be settled in the compara- 
tively near future if we did the things that were necessary 
to bring about those settlements and that they were neither 
too costly nor too difficult to carry out, but we have not done 
these things. Instead, we have allowed our domestic political 
interests to interfere with our international relations. We 
are confronted with the strong possibility of a third World 
War. That in itself behooves us to start now putting security 
before domestic political interests, and that is something that 
I cannot emphasize too strongly now. 

I am able to report to you on fairly reliable information 
that at the meeting in the Kremlin in 1949, on January 28, 
to be exact at a very, very important meeting, at which 
Stalin had, before him, all the political, military and economic 
experts of Russia, and arrived at a decision on the course of 
action they were going to take. The decision was that they 
would supplement those purely subversive activities in which 
they had been engaged. In other words, they were decided 
upon war, but they decided against the conventional type of 
war. The war that they decided upon was to be an entirely 
new type of war. 

In my new book, “Behind Closed Doors,” I opened up 
with this statement: ‘““The uncertainty days of the precarious 
peace known as the cold war are numbered ; that war is likely 
to materialize between the United States and the Soviet 
Union some time between the summer of 1952 and the fall of 
1956. It would come about in the following manner,” and 
thereafter was laid out the manner in which it would come 
about. 

It was indicated that it would be an entirely different type 
of war in which the Russians would use the satellite states 
and the Communist Party throughout the world to do their 
fighting for them. Now, we know that the Russians have a 
strong military force inside Russia, but their chief desire is to 
isolate themselves as security, so that they will not be subject 
to attacks, as the Germans did to them, after the signing of a 
pact, their reasoning being to keep strong military forces by 
using the satellite states and the Communist Party for their 
own purposes. That is the reason we had that exact pattern 
as laid down there used in Korea, and that is the thing we 
must keep in mind. 

I also want to emphasize that the Russians have no desire 
to get into a war. They are in no position today to start and 
maintain a war, as I tried to point out to you, but they want 
to have the other people fight the battle for them. They do 
not care how many of those are eliminated in the conflicts, 
and, of course, their chief desire is to get us involved in these 
activities, so that we will become insolvent militarily, and 
they will be able to use their forces when necessary to gain 
that number one position in world affairs. 

I want to say that Korea was not a part of the United 
States-Soviet war. It should not have been allowed to occur. 
It was a blunder, and it was a blunder because it could have 


been prevented. I do not wish to criticize why we are fight- 
ing, and I shall endeavor to make only that criticism which 
can be constructive, but I am quite sure that the Congress of 
the United States, when they have an opportunity, will go 
into the reasons why Korea came about. It could have been 
prevented, for the simple reason that we gave the impression 
that we would do nothing about it, and that is why Malik, the 
Soviet representative to the Security Council, refused to get 
out of his bed at three A.:M. on June 25th to go down to 
the United Nations meeting. 

He was so convinced over the statements that we had made 
that the Korean situation would be over in a matter of a few 
days, otherwise, he would have gone down there and vetoed 
that proposal of the United Nations combatting the aggres- 
sion, and then, we would have been carrying the ball alone. 

It is a very fortunate thing for us that he failed to go down 
there, because I believe that in addition to it being a blunder 
for us, it is going to be one of the greatest blunders on the 
part of the Russians since their revolution in 1917. 

This optimism of mine in the past has been based upon the 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. 1 want to say right 
here that I subscribe to everything that Senator Sparkman 
had to say to you. I wish he would have gone further, because 
the Marshall Plan has been effective in Europe in putting 
those people on their feet economically, in order to make them 
self-sustaining, and a bulwark against Communism; but, un- 
fortunately, the countries of Europe have not been doing their 
part. They have been doing everything they could in the 
past to make Europe strong, but each one of them has been so 
busy jockeying for his own position that they have neglected 
to do many things. 

A few weeks ago, they were very obstinate about doing 
things that we had recommended. | was glad to hear that the 
Greeks and the Italians—and the British, to some extent— 
were told that they had better get busy in doing the things 
necessary for making Europe strong, because it is vitally im- 
portant. The Atlantic Pact, of course, carries with it the 
question of rearming Europe. 

I have said a long time ago that rearming Europe could not 
prevent Russia from overrunning Europe in 24 hours if they 
so desired, but I also have pointed out that overrunning 
Europe would not be the winning of a war, but overrunning 
would only go to start a war that would bring retaliation, 
that would make them regret the day that they started it. 


I feel confident that the Russians are not going to overrun 
Europe, because of the fact that that is not the way to win a 
war against the principal opponent. And who is the principal 
opponent? It is the United States of America, and the Rus- 
sians well realize that they cannot defeat the United States 
today, and for that reason they are going to think many 
times about engaging in anything that might result in bring- 
ing us into a war with them. 

I want to say that this question of rearming Europe—even 
though six divisions, your military people said would not be 
sufficient—I believe would be a tremendous psychological 
factor, because I had an opportunity to visit Europe this sum- 
mer for two and one-half months, and I went into all the 
troubled spots, including Yugoslavia. I must say that what 
I found over there was that the peoples of all the countries, 
except Yugoslavia, have lost faith in themselves. They wanted 
to bury their heads in the sand and not think about war; 
they want to be neutral if another war comes about, but, of 
course, they should realize that is impossible, and the best 
thing for them is to get about the work of making Europe 
strong again. That is why we should have been telling them 
in unmistakable terms a long time ago that we expect them 
to do their part in the Marshall Plan, or else. It is only 
within the last couple of weeks, I think, that they have become 
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realistic about it, and of course we are going to have to 
pursue that further. 

| want to emphasize for you that Europe is still the number 
one project of the world, and I say that as Russian propa- 
ganda goes, so goes the world. That is one of the reasons 
why we must look at the Far Eastern situation in the proper 
light. 

| have indicated already that if it becomes necessary for 
us to take our troops out of Korea, we should do so, because 
we have finished the job for which we went into Korea— 
that was to support the United Nations in combatting that 
aggression of North Korea. And, as General MacArthur 
has said, we have an entirely new situation arising there by 
the aggression of the Chinese Communists, and it calls for a 
new alignment. 

We would lose no prestige in getting the troops out of 
there, because exactly what the Russians want us to do is to 
remain bogged down in Asia, using our troops, in substance, 
against those vast misled hordes, in order to weaken us to 
the strength where Russia could gain that ambition of the 
number one position in international affairs without fighting 
us. That is still something to remember. Europe is still the 
number one target, and the Russians know it. . 

Russia is pretty well destroyed today compared to us, as a 
result of the last war. ‘They have less than one-fifth the 
production of steel; they have few machine tools, no high- 
ways, no railroads, and what they have is in a very poor state 
of repair. So, that is a clear indication that they are in no 
position to start and maintain a war, and will not be for some 
years to come. ‘That is the reason I am confident that if we 
indicate to them that we have no fear of war—they can have 
it, but it will be on our terms—they will not have the 
temerity to start another war. ‘That is the situation that we 
must realize exists. 

We know what the Russian objectives are and what their 
methods are, but | want to indicate to you that they were 
counting on one thing to win out for them, and that was a 
depression in the United States. 

Stalin gave most attention to the economic estimates. It 
was true that the political and military estimates were very 
lengthy and very good, and it is a fact that some of the mili- 
tary people wanted to start a preventive war against the 
United States, but Stalin said “No; that will stop the trend 
which will go along very nicely if we let it alone.” 

Of course, the question is, why the Korean war? which 


_has reversed the trend, and which is going to be one of the 


greatest blunders for the Russians, because they started the 
Korean war. But they were sure that the Korean war would 
be a plum that would have fallen into their laps; it would not 
stop those trends, but that is where it is going to be one of 
the greatest blunders for the Russians, because it had, in ef- 
fect, set up a United Nations police force. I might say, 
“What a police force those Marines turned out to be.” 

We have served notice upon the world that we are deter- 
mined to use everything at our disposal to combat this ag- 
gression, an aggression by Communists all over the world— 
but wherever necessary. There is the point that I want to 
make. We must not use our substance in troops in localities 
that have no importance whatever. We could get out of 
Korea; we could get out of the continent of Asia and still it 
would not affect us materially, because our defense line, as 
the Secretary of State said in January of this year before the 
Press Club, extends down through Japan, Formosa, and the 
Philippines, and that is an area in which we will fight at any 
time, in order to preserve that line, and we are in a position 
to do it without any qualifications whatever. 

By that I mean that we have the sea power, and the air 
power to make that line safe, and there is nothing that the 
Chinese and the Russians can do about it. That is why I have 


no fear about this situation in the Far East. We can get our 
troops out of Korea because we did our job, and we did it ina 
splendid manner, with full credit to everybody out there con- 
cerned. And make no mistake about that; it will be no loss 
of prestige at all for us, if we have been telling the world 
what our purposes were, and why we are getting out. 

While all these activities have been going on, you know 
that we have been showing our sincerity. Twenty-five years 
ago, we scrapped the largest fleet in history in order to set an 
example for the rest of the world in disarmament, but we 
know, and the Russians know that that disarmament did not 
contribute one iota to prevent World War II. Therefore, 
the Russians realize that we are not going to give one bit 
of advantage we hold on the atomic bomb, and on other 
weapons that we have—weapons that I have classified as 
“absolute weapons,” because they are capable of wiping out 
humanity. These are weapons that put the atomic bomb in 
fourth place in its ability to destroy. 

The bacterial weapons are those weapons which spread 
disease, and you will recall a statement by Dr. Brochi of the 
United Nations organization some time ago when he said that 
we have a certain type of chemical, a half ounce of which can 
wipe out millions of people. We have others. 

Those biological weapons are those which change the 
chemistry of the body without producing disease, but they 
are just as lethal—that is, radioactive dust, gas, and other 
things. There are many of those. The climatological weapons 
are those that wipe out vegetation and cattle. Together, they 
are fully capable of wiping out humanity, and they can be 
spread over large areas, whereas the atomic bomb is compara- 
tively localized down to a mile and a half or two miles. 

The Russians know we are not going to give up advan- 
tages until we receive concrete evidence of sincerity from the 
rest of the world that they are going to go along with us 
in future peace and security, and that applies particularly 
to Russia. At the same time, we have a very vital instrument 
at our disposal which they have not been using, and that is 
what I call psychological action. 

Now, what is that? In the wartime, we called it psycho- 
logical warfare ; in peacetime, it is known as propaganda. Un- 
fortunately, our people have thought of propaganda as having 
an evil connotation, but there is only one good kind of propa- 
ganda, and that kind cannot be upset, and it is the constant 
repetition of the truth. That is what we used in psychological 
warfare in wartime against the German submarine personnel, 
and then against the Japanese High Command, which served 
the purpose of crystallizing their decision to surrender even 
before the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 

I see before me the microphone labeled “Voice of America.” 
I wish the Voice of America had been effective throughout 
the world, but it has been totally ineffective. That is one 
thing I checked upon on my trip to Europe, and they said, 
“We don’t want to hear anything about the beauties of the 
mountains of Virginia. We want to know what you can do 
for us, and what you expect us to do, and we want your 
guidance, regardless of the fact that the Russians say you are 
interfering in their affairs.” 

I told them, “I fully subscribe to that statement; I will 
see what I can do about it when I get back, because we should 
have been giving guidance to the people of Europe, as it is 
vitally necessary there in order to restore this factor that is 
so important.” 

I believe that this unification of Europe is the only method 
whereby we can build them up to the point, psychologically, 
and in other ways, of preventing the inroads of Communism. 
Of course, that is the one thing the Russians fear. Now, of 
course, the Germans have indicated that possibly the Rus- 
sians would invade them if they started to rearm. That, I 
admitted before, is not a course the Russians are going to take, 
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because they will not be working against the number one 
enemy, which is the United States. 

1 feel that propaganda is needed throughout the world 
today for two specific reasons: First, to let the world know 
what our aspirations are. If we told the world we had no 
material ambitions, we would not have to be denying that 
Russian propaganda which accuses us of imperialism—the 
shoe is on the other foot. We should not have to explain 
that now, but we have not told the world that, and propa- 
ganda is needed also in order to tell the world what our 
intentions are. By that I mean if anyone has the temerity to 
start another aggressive war, we should say to them that we 
know we would be involved, and therefore, we come into it 
at the earliest possible moment, using every one of those 
weapons at our disposal from the beginning, to bring it to a 
conclusion as quickly as possible. I am sure that if we tell the 
world that, no one will have the temerity to start another 
aggressive war, and I will show you how that will apply when 
we get around to talking about China and Korea. That is 
the sort of thing we should be telling the people to make it 
realistic. 

The second approach is needed behind the Iron Curtain, in 
order to give those people—90 per cent of those in the satel- 
lite states—who have nothing whatver to do with Com- 
munism, the will to resist the tremendous pressures that are 
going to be presented against them—false propaganda. 

False propaganda which is not combatted has the same 
effect as the truth, and that is why our propaganda should 
have been effective but it has not been. Why? Because here 
the responsibility for propaganda is in the State Department. 
I have always felt that the diplomatic agency should not en- 
gage in undiplomatic activities. By that I mean the State 
Department should not be in a position to apologize for what 
is being said over the Voice of America. Then we will know 
it is being effective. 

One of the spokesmen for the Voice of America said not 
long ago that in following foreign policy, we have to be very 
careful about what we say. Well, I believe we should not put 
any qualifications on our propaganda. In order to bring that 
about, I have been advocating for the past three years that the 
responsibility for propaganda be taken out of the State De- 
partment and put under a separate government agency in 
spite of the fact that we have probably been trying to reduce 
government agencies of vital need. This is one of the most 
vital things that we have confronting us and we must have it 
taken out. Many people in the State Department agree that 
it is embarrassing to them, and they would like to see it out, 
but there are some, too, who are opposed to losing a function. 
The question is, where shall it be, and how can it be made 
effective? I believe we should have it in such a position that 
we could enlist the good offices and assistance of every mem- 
ber of the civilian community—that is, the radio, the press, 
the movies, business ard labor—and then we would have an 
effective propaganda organization which would run as it 
should. Today, I should say without any qualifications, it is 
totally ineffective, and it is going to remain totally ineffective 
until we take steps necessary to bring the desired results about. 

I hope you will take some consideration of that when you 
get into the question of resolutions. 

You know that the focus of world attention has shifted 
to the Far East. That was intentional on the part of the 
Russians, because Communism had reached a stalemate in 
Europe, and that was the reason for those activities out 
there. In spite of that fact, the Government of France has 
failed to pass the laws necessary to make a country strong, 
and they still have 25 per cent of the Communist people of 
France going along, following the Communist Party. The 
same applies in Italy where they have 37 per cent. Those are 
always constant and grave dangers, but presently, the authori- 





ties have indicated they will use every means at their disposal 
to keep down the disorders. But, I have been told, and I 
agree, that if the Governments of those countries took the 
steps necessary to make their countries strong, at least the 
Communist Party in France would drop to 2 or 3 per cent. 
That is a very worthy project. 

One of the reasons is that the Chamber of Deputies is 
composed of men who are thinking more of their security 
than the security of their country. They have tax laws in 
France, but they are so fantastic that nobody pays any taxes, 
and the Frenchmen are very effective in pointing that out. We 
have a similar situation here in this country of things being 
done for the interest of a very small group, and for purposes 
ulterior to those of security. It can be done. 

Well now, out in the Far East, we have a situation con- 
fronting us there today that has been very serious, but only 
for the splendid quality of our boys in those fights that have 
taken place in Korea today—I talked to Ed Murrow, and he 
is a very reliable correspondent, and he said it was a miracle ; 
and further, the ability of the South Koreans, and the tre- 
mendous work of those boys of ours who went in on that 
beachhead, and held it until reenforcements arrived—a group 
totally untrained and green—is to be admired. There is 
something that should be investigated and the reasons there- 
fore discovered, because they were in Japan under occupation. 
And I might say that it was not the responsibility of General 
MacArthur to see that those people were trained. It was the 
responsibility of somebody else, and you will find that there 
were many blunders that brought that about. 

In India today, we have a situation that is serious, and I 
hope that Mr. Nehru has become realistic because of the 
inroads of Communist China into Tibet. I hope that the 
advances into Tibet will be sufficient to make him realistic. 

In the Philippines, we have a situation which is almost 
comparable to China, because of the lack of leadership. We 
have an investigation going on now to find out what happened 
to those two tremendous sums of money and military equip- 
ment that we sent over there to benefit the Philippines and 
make them strong. It is a terrible situation today, and I 
hope it will be settled. 

In Indo-China, we have another situation that is right in 
the laps of the French. They had an opportunity to settle 
that in 1946, when the present Chinese Communist leader 
was in France. They were on their way to an agreement, 
but unfortunately the French wanted to hold on to French 
Indo-China as a colonial empire, such as the British did, and 
the Dutch did, in the days of colonial empires, but the days 
of color.ial empires are over. 

As you know, we stand for the independence of people, 
and I believe if we encouraged growing nationalism in those 
countries, we would reach the point where even Russia would 
not be able to dominate any of them. That is the situation 
that confronts us in China. 

The Russians are now seeing the completion of their plans 
of 25 years to get a Red Army in China, in order to gain 
domination of the world, but there is a situation that could 
have been avoided. Now, in Japan, we have a situation that 
has been going along nicely under the leadership of General 
MacArthur, as have many other things, in spite of the things 
you hear in the press today. Japan is now ready for a treaty, 
and it must be rearmed, in order to make Japan strong again 
and a bulwark against Communism in the Far East, and a 
bulwark for democracy. 

Of course, many people say that she is going to be a menace 
to the world again. I say, as long as we have the sea power, 
and air power in those outlying bases from which she was 
able to conduct an aggressive war, she cannot become a 
menace, but a strong Japan internally will not only enable 
use to keep down disorders, but it will enable them to pre- 
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vent any invasion of Japan, and they will be our protection 
for the Philippines. 


Now, in Korea, we have a situation which you know very 
well. You are wondering how we got into some of these 
traps. That is something that will be determined, but I think 
that is something that is going to work to our advantage in 
the end if we only keep our chins up and do the things that 
are necessary from hereon. It is not too difficult, and 1 want 
to give you that hope without any qualification whatever, 
for the simple reason that the Russians know that they are 
in no position really to start a war today, and we have things 
to use against them. 


We are confronted with a new situation in Korea today, 
and that is, aggression by the Chinese for which we had not 
contracted. We went in there simply to assist the United 
Nations by preventing aggression by the North Koreans. 
| agree with General MacArthur that he should have further 
orders, and unless further orders are forthcoming, he should 
pull these troops out of Korea and use them in other places, 
because the very thing the Russians want us to do is to keep 
those troops in there, keep us bogged down in Asia, and then 
they will be well on the way to their objective. We should 
get those troops out as quickly as possible, unless the Chinese 
stop at the 38th parallel. I frankly believe that that is what 
they are going to do, because this thing in Korea started, I 
helieve—that is, the Chinese coming into it was purely for 
psychological purposes and timed to take effect when those 
Chinese delegates arrived in New York. It was for the 
purpose of blackmailing us into agreeing to all the concessions 
that they could put forth in their first demands; that is, for 
us to get our troops out of Korea, to get our personnel out of 
Formosa, and our fleet out of Formosa, and, finally, to admit 
the Government of Mao into the United Nations. We should 
not be blackmailed into any of those things, and I say that we 
should not appease the Chinese one iota because it is not 
necessary. 


We have the situation today; what can we do about it? 
I indicated to you that we could withdraw our troops, but I 
think at the same time, in order to make the Chinese and 
the Russians realistic, we should say to them this: that if 
they want war, they can have it, but it is going to be on our 
terms. We are not going to use our troops and substance 
against those vast misled hordes, as the Russians want us to 
do. We should tell the Chinese that if they want war, they 
can have it, but in that war we will not use our troops, but 
we will use against them those weapons of mass destruction 
that we have at our disposal in vast quantities. 1 think the 
Chinese will understand that. 


And then, I think we should tell the Russians in no un- 
mistakable terms that this aggression in Korea was at their 
instigation, that they are accessories before the fact, that they 
are just as guilty as the Chinese, and unless they take im- 
mediate steps to stop it, we will then take any measures 
against them that we deem necessary. 


Let’s stop all the talk about using atomic bombs. The 
Russians, if we tell them in those terms—that we will take 
whatever measures we deem necessary against them—will 
understand what we mean. They know where they are vul- 
nerable. I will indicate to you that their greatest vulnerabil- 
ity is in the lack of oil. They are getting most of their oil 
right now from the Rumanian oil fields. Those wouldn’t last 
one minute if the Russians started to wage war, and, of 
course, that is one of the reasons that in Iran and Irak they 
wanted to set up or get control over those areas so that they 
could better their oil supply.. They are vulnerable there, and 
they are vulnerable in other positions. 


That is why I have no fear of the Russians, and I do not 


want to see fear brought here in this country, because there 
are steps we can take, and one of them is not to get bogged 
down in Asia for any reason whatever. 

We are fully capable of protecting our defense line in 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines, because they have no 
seapower there and they will not be able to walk across the 
water. I can guarantee you that. 

‘In addition to those activities which I have given you, I 
wish I had time to go into many of them, but I want to talk 
a little bit to you about our intelligence needs, because those 
are vitally important. 

You have discussions going on today about civil defense. 
I am afraid that our people are thinking about air-raid warn- 
ings and shelters. I can say that if we have a war and if the 
Russians are able to get through with atomic bombs and 
other weapons, we won’t need any air-raid wardens and we 
won't need these air-raid shelters.. Civil defense, in my mind, 
is thinking in terms of protecting our vital centers, because 
we should know from the techniques—and I am glad to see 
it brought out in the Herald Tribune in the series of articles 
today—that are used in taking over those vital centers. The 
Russians and the Communist party have done it so far. I 
have indicated today behind closed doors just how that has 
been done, and it requires only small groups of men to do it. 

Now, civil defense, to my mind, is setting up means by 
which we can prevent those 50,000 Communists in this coun- 
try and the 555,000 fellow travelers, if they will go along to 
do the bidding of Russia, from getting into any of these vital 
installations when the situation becomes tense. That, of 
course, is what I look upon as civil defense, and, of course, 
it is a military operation and that is why it must be under 
the Army. It is not a job for a law-enforcement agency. No 
law enforcement is involved there. That is why I hope the 
Army is making plans now to handle that vital situation. 


We have no security here in the United States today. I 
say that without any qualification whatever. That is why I 
have been so anxious and I have been urging that our Con- 
gress of the United States go into an investigation of intelli- 
gence, counterintelligence, and security, so that they can 
inform themselves. That is all that is necessary. They have 
never had anybody come before those committees who was 
capable of telling them what is necessary. I can give you the 
names of fifteen individuals with long experience, and I will 
say if they listen to those people and let them speak fully, 
they will not only know what is necessary for us to get to 
maintain security here, but they will go ahead and do it. 
If they do not, well, then I will stop talking. 

I have been urging that, and I have talked to a great many 
members of Congress, and they are anxious to have us go into 
tha’ but, of course, they need support from back home. They 
want to know. what the people want done, and there, again, 
is another concrete recommendation that I can give to you 
for consideration when you bring up the resolution, that the 
Congress of the United States hold a real investigation of 
intelligence and counterintelligence and security so that they 
can inform themselves as to what is necessary. If we do that, 
I think we will be making one of the greatest contributions 
to security that is possible for us to do. 

It is of vital importance to us, because we have a central 
intelligence agency today, what I consider an organization 
only on paper because it does not have the functions under 
law that it should have. I believe that the central intelli- 
gence agency should have full control and supervision over all 
intelligence, all counterintelligence, and also be the sole body 
responsible for evaluation. 


When I tell you that faulty evaluation has been the cause 
of all mistakes that we have made in the past, it behooves 
us to do something about it. The reason for that is that 
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we allowed evaluation to rest on some individual in an 
isolated government department, to determine what a foreign 
country could and would do. 

There have been mistakes and I can give you a long list of 
them, but just,in a few words, the estimate that the Russians 
would last only six weeks against the Germans when they 
attacked them was very faulty evaluation. The Battle of 
the Bulge was because of faulty evaluation. Pearl Harbor 
was because of faulty evaluation. The concessions that we 
made to the Russians at Yalta were because of faulty evalua- 
tion. I know that to be true, and it will not stand up as a 
political football. The dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima was because of faulty evaluation and entirely un- 
necessary. General Marshall went down to Bogota fully 
misinformed as to what to expect because of faulty evalua- 
tion. And, of course, Korea, as I indicated to you, was faulty 
evaluation. 

We must take measures necessary to stop those things from 
happening in the future because we cannot afford to do it, 
and in the interest of getting away from the idea now that 
we can lick any ten men of any country. That is very faulty 
evaluation, as the fighting out there has shown, and it is 
going to continue to be demonstrated in the future. 





We are entitled to feel that we are just as good as anybody 
else, but no better. I will say this, that if we cannot be as 
smart or smarter than the Russians, if we cannot be as sub- 
versive or even more subversive than the Russians, well, then, 
we might as well quit right now. But I think we are at 
least as smart and I| think we can be a little smarter, and I 
know we can be a little bit more subversive. But we've got 
to get busy on that, not only through our propaganda but also 
through those activities in the satellite states and possibly 
inside Russia itself. 

1 think I could prove to you that all those things are 
sound recommendations, but we must get about it. We have 
been weak and vacillating in the past, allowing our domestic- 
political considerations to interfere with our international 
relations and possibly survival. It is up to you. You are going 
to get just what you want. I think you are fully capable of 
taking care of any of the things that confront us, if you will 
only be realistic. 

I think you have the courage necessary to meet these things, 
and if you will only do those things that are necessary to 
make us strong, it will fulfill not only our intelligence needs 
and our military needs, but it will take care of anything else 
that might confront us in the future. Thank you very much. 


The Battle for Freedom 


NEW CONCEPTS OF WAR 


By CONRAD N. HILTON, President, Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Delivered at a Dinner Meeting of the National Conference of Christians & Jews, New York, N. Y., November 21, 1950 


T would be interesting to speculate how the historians 
of the future will characterize our times. Most of us 
here this evening will admit that our age must be dis- 

tinguished by a tremendous onslaught of pagan ideas against 
our traditional Western occidental state of society, and even 
state of mind. Those future historians cannot fail to see that 
all of our ideas of peace, of human dignity, of freedom, of all 
the values considered universal and basic, have been discarded 
by a great bloc of our human family. 

It is in the spirit of that peace, of that human dignity and 
of that freedom that we are thoughtfully gathered here this 
evening in our Conference of Christians and Jews. You have 
especially honored me tonight, honored me in a fashion that 
I greatly appreciate, for which I am deeply and humbly grate- 
ful. 

With you I am eager to promote justice, unity, understand- 
ing and cooperation among Protestants, Catholics and Jews— 
happy to one day eliminate intergroup prejudices which dis- 
figure our religious, social and political relations. It will be 
a day of great thanksgiving when we possess a social order 
in which the religious ideals of brotherhood and justice 
shall become the standards of human relationships. 

If there is one thing that this world of ours needs today, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is that ideal of brotherhood and 
justice. 

In nineteen hundred and seventeen many of us here this 
evening went off to the wars to achieve exactly that. We 
were free men fighting for freedom, fighting for peace, fight- 
ing a war to end war forever. I took part in that war and I 
was in Paris the day President Wilson was driven down the 
Champs Elysees acclaimed by hundreds of thousands of 
people. His fourteen points were to bring peace to all 
peoples. Just a few months later he was to die of a broken 
heart. His fourteen points were ignored, even violently op- 
posed, at Versailles. 


Peace E._upes Us 


Twenty-five years later our sons went off to successfully 
fight another battle for freedom, temporary freedom. Again 
we lost the peace, for we blindly destroyed our mighty arsenal 
of military power before we had peace firmly in our grasp. 
We surrendered the opportunity and the power to demand a 
just and lasting peace. We must ask: To what purpose have 
we spent our blood and wealth in two world wars? Ameri- 
can boys who were thirteen years old on VJ Day (in 1945) 
are now being drafted for military service. Perhaps it is 
simple retributive justice that compels us to face the awful 
prospect of another war; for we have neglected, abandoned, 
and betrayed those great principles to which we dedicated 
ourselves for the establishment of peace. We have broken 
faith with those who fought and died for freedom and who 
warned us 


“Tf you break faith with us who die 
we shall not sleep.” 


If we believe what they said, we here tonight know that 
these boys do not sleep in peace, and we also know that we 
do not live in peace—and why? Because when the boys had 
won their victories at arms we permitted the forces of hate, 
injustice and appeasement to take the victories from them. 


Across the world the boys of two wars have been betrayed. 
And in solemn truth I say to you, if we allow the forces of 
evil to refashion the world to their image and likeness, if we 
let hate, injustice and appeasement guide us during these 
next few years, if we break faith with those boys who are 
now fighting and dying in distant lands, we shall never live 
in peace again. 

Freedom, my fellow Americans, is foremost in our minds 
and hearts this evening; it is in the minds and hearts of all 
the world who look to us as the last sanctuary, the last bas- 
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tion of free men. Since that first dawn when man stood 
before his Maker, all men have cherished this tremendous 
thing, this magnificent thing, that makes man a man—his 
freedom. 


FREEDOM AND HUMAN DIGNITY 


But what is this freedom? What right have we to it? 
Why are we unhappy unless we are free men? This is why; 
because we possess an intrinsic human dignity, an inner 
majesty, which gives us an appetite, a passion for freedom. 
But that human dignity is not ours because we are Americans 
or because we belong to the United Nations nor because we 
live in the twentieth century. It is not a veneer acquired by 
education or a national environment. Man possesses human 
dignity because he is made to the image and likeness of God. 
‘This image is found personally in every man; each one 
possesses it entirely and undividedly. It is this image that 
makes man different, that makes man a son of God. Without 
this image man has no free will and consequently neither 
liberty nor the capacity for liberty. 

| am talking with you in this fashion, ladies and gentle- 
men, because | know you are religious men and women. 
Powerful adherents of great religions are here assembled in 
this Conference of Christians and Jews. We know that man 
has no meaning, no worth, no dignity apart from the image 
of God in him. It is through each of us, as persons, that all 
yreatness springs; great art, great music, great accomplish- 
ments of a nation are born in the mind of the person. It is 
the Person through whom God has chosen to manifest Him- 
self. ‘To many of the youngsters of nineteen hundred and 
fifty this does not mean too much, but if they only knew, as 
we know, it is the basis of everything they fight and die for; 
the privilege to remain free men. 

Whenever our boys go off to war we should make them 
aware of what they are doing in defending their liberty. 
Whether they know it or not they are going out to defend 
the image of God in themselves, in their families, in their 
countrymen, and to preserve it for unborn generations yet 
to come. To wage war for anything less, for economics or 
politics—especially total war—is monstrous. Edmund Burke 
once said, “the blood of man should never be shed but to 
redeem the blood of man.’ Only then will war ever bring 
a real—a lasting peace. 


Goat OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


Peace, ladies and gentlemen, is more than the absence of 
war. It is a tranquillity of order, it is security, liberty—re- 
ligious, political and economic freedom. Peace permits men 
to traverse the high seas without hindrance; it permits all 
people to choose the form of government under which they 
will live; it permits all nations to dwell in safety within their 
own boundaries; it is abandonment of force and aggression ; 
it is life with honor, life with the dignity of the Children of 
(od. It is both the implement and the goal of human prog- 
ress. And because we are Children of God, and hungry and 
thirsty for that strange freedom and stranger peace of 
religious men, we must never again cease our struggles until 
they are secure forever. 

It was for that freedom and that peace we fought in nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, and we did not get it. For that 
freedom and peace we are fighting now, we must be ready 
to fight tomorrow, and this time we had better get it or we 
shall see the end of our civilization. 

This impending assault on human freedom is no new thing, 
no suddenly erupting danger in so far as history is concerned. 

It was in the fourth century A.D. that Attilla ravaged 
Europe in a mighty attempt to impose his dynasty upon the 
wreck of Rome. Eight centuries later it was the Mongols 
under Genghis Khan who embarked upon the conquest of 


the world. And again, the pagan tide was swept back by 
the defenders of freedom. 

Now, after slumbering another eight centuries, the godless 
hordes are on the march again. They are fomenting trouble 
and dissension in every land. While the peace-loving nations 
demobilized and disarmed, they forged a military machine 
of terrifying proportions. They are endeavoring to add hun- 
dreds of millions of Chinese and other nationals to their 
manpower ; they are the masters of the greatest land area of 
the world and are now arming with terrible atomic weapons. 
While this juggernaut, dedicated to the expulsion of God and 
the enslavement of the whole world, is gaining momentum, 
we have lagged on the road of preparedness and have hope- 
fully pursued the mirage of peace. 


New Concepts oF War 


War! Peace! the old notions of War and Peace have gone 
out of the world. It could be that in our time we shall never 
have war and perhaps never have peace again. When we 
were younger, and all down through history “War” meant 
armed hostility with another nation. Peace meant harmony, 
and friendly relations, between nations. 

But today are we at war with Russia? Are we at peace 
with Russia? Are we at war with China, with Poland, with 
Eastern Germany? Are we at peace with these nations? No, 
the old concepts of ‘““War” and “Peace” belong to a world 
which the communists have destroyed. Communism is always 
at war. These evil men of the Kremlin are constantly feel- 
ing around the perimeter of their vast world, like a great 
spider—feeling, probing incessantly for military or political 
soft spots which will permit them to enmesh the world with 
their web of tyranny. They are satisfied with fragments of 
nations or whole nations. They took all of Poland, the 
Baltic States, all of Czechoslovakia, half of Germany, half 
of Korea, all of China. What about Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria? We watch as their tentacles grasp for the colonial 
peoples of Asia, who, weakened by their struggles for free- 
dom, may be a ready prey.: 

I have said that communists wage war all the time, not 
only with guns, bombs, planes, and ships. In fact, the old 
concept of ‘““weapons” is no more adequate than the old con- 
cept of “War,” or that of “Peace.” 

These dangerous and evil men are preoccupied with the 
intellectual and moral sabotage of free men everywhere. 

They advocate class hatred, treason and _ insurrection. 
Their spies and agents infiltrate into governments, industries, 
schools and unions. 

As their emissaries to United Nations, they send trained 
obstructionists, whose chief mission is to harass, insult, slan- 
der and villify other members of the Council. 


CoMMUNISM CorRUuPTS, DeEsTROYS 


The essence of communism is the death of the individual 
and the burial of his remains in a collective mass. While the 
democracies of the world appeal to an individual’s reason 
and morals, the Kremlin persuades its subjects with the slave 
camp and grave. To corrupt the minds and hearts of the 
individual or the nation they would destroy, is much more 
satisfying than the destruction of that nation’s factories or 
ports. They even conscript a part of the population in the 
very country whose ruin they plan. What evil is this that 
can make a captive American deny his wife, his children and 
his country? What evil is this that can make a captive 
churchman repudiate his church and his God? What bar- 
barous tortures were used to destroy the minds of these men? 
To the free nations bordering the iron curtain, this is a fear- 
ful and terrifying menace. Its spreading, deadly poison has 
seeped into the councils of our own nation, and what is in- 
finitely worse, has found defense and protection from irreso- 
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lute officials in high office. The entire diplomatic and polit- 
ical world of honest men seems confused as children in the 
presence of this monstrous reality. And the insidious thing, 
the frightening thing is this: It can win even when it is 
losing. 

We have been following the path that is most helpful to 
the Soviet program. They want to keep us in our present 
state of imbalance, of war scare, while they go on annexing 
more countries or half countries, enslaving more and more 
populations. They want us to impose more and more controls 
on our free economy. They want us to curtail our most 
cherished liberties while we live with uncertainty and fear. 
They want us to live more and more on a constant war 
footing without being at war, without being at peace. 


Europe WEArRY OF WarR 


Ladies and gentlemen, I returned yesterday from a three 
weeks’ trip to Europe, that took me to England, France, 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. Communism and its inroads on 
the people were constantly on my mind. In the countries I 
visited, the people are weary and tired of war, and there 
seems to be a pervading fear, a hopelessness that a deluge of 
communism cannot long be stayed. Only in England and in 
Turkey is there a determined will to fight at any cost. In 
Turkey it is a crime to be a communist, punishable by 20 
years imprisonment, and they are now proposing a law to 
inflict the death penalty for any one convicted of being a 
communist. The open defiance of communism by this little 
nation that lives precariously on the border of the Iron 
Curtain, is a most courageous and heartening sight. 

I wish everyone here this evening could have experienced 
my feelings when an Italian citizen handed me a newspaper 
in Rome one day. The head lines in one column said “28,000 
American casualities in Korea.” In another column was a 
Moscow date line of November 6th and I quote from it: 
“The United States Ambassador in Moscow, Alan G. Kirk, 
today sent a message to Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko, conveying to the people of the Soviet 
Union the best wishes of the people of the United States on 
the occasion of the national holiday in Russia.”” This Roman 
citizen said to me, “Are your people so blind that they do not 
know who is responsible for those deaths in Korea? Or if 
they do know, how can your government send ‘best wishes’ 
to those responsible for killing your boys?” 

Valiant little Greece, bled white by her long struggle 
against nazism and communism, is sustained by her spirit 
and the help she has received from America. A fine old 
gentleman in Athens, who lived through the successive inva- 
sions of Italy, Germany and the communists, told me of the 






many villages where every man and child had been kid- 
napped, where some villages had been left with as many as 
fifteen hundred women but not a single man, not one child. 
To this very day they have not been returned to their former 
homes, and they may never be. He knew the ruthlessness of 
the communists; he knew that no crime was too foul when 
communists seek to fasten their yoke on a free people. He said 
to me “Your people act as children in your dealings with the 
communists.” And so we have. For five long fateful years 
we dallied with the belief that communists could become 
loyal members of the world family, that their word could 
be respected and trusted. It seems that we were the last to 
learn that communism is a deadly peril to free nations. 


REARM FREE PEOPLE 


This is a crucial time in the destiny of our nation; in the 
destiny of all mankind. The remaining free peoples of the 
world must be strengthened and defended. The infant 
United Nations must be fostered, encouraged, and staunchly 
upheld by all of its free members. But this is not enough. 

We must speedily rearm Western Europe or it will be 
taken from us and used against us. We have not a moment 
to lose. We must give increasing aid to those countries who 
will bear the first shock of battle. 

Should there come a time when this communist flood over- 
whelms these free nations, we must be prepared to stand 
alone. In preparation for that day, there can be no limit to 
our effort or expense. We must make any economic sacrifice 
and learn to live a hard and restricted life. We must elimin- 
ate all internal expenditures for handouts and see how much 
we can give to our country instead of how much we can get 
from it. There must be no more appeasement, no more sacri- 
fice of principle for expediency, and never shall we abandon 
a free nation that stands with us against the common enemy. 

In this struggle for freedom, at home and abroad, our 
greatest weapon, both a sword and a shield, will be our love 
of, and faith in God. To open the hearts and minds of men 
to this truth will require a mighty river of faith and effort. 
Each one of us is a drop to swell that river and augment its 
force. 

We are approaching our final hour, our final opportunity 
to secure the peace that has twice in our lifetime escaped us. 

In the grim determination of America to carry the struggle 
through to the bitter end, I see a new promise, a new assur- 
ance, that remaining free people shall not become enslaved. 
Together if we can, but alone if we must, we will find the 
strength to meet our common danger and overcome it, for 
the destiny of our people is to hold high the banner of freedom 
for all men everywhere. 


The Birth of Americanism 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 
By COL. AUGUSTIN G. RUDD, Retired, Garden City, N. Y. 


Delivered over the radio, under the auspices of the Society of Mayflower Descendants on the anniversary of the Pilgrims 


Landing at Plymouth, Station WNYC, New York, November 21, 1950 


Thangskiving Day, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York stated: 


“This day is also a fit occasion for commemorating 
the document which first gave expression to the Amer- 
ican way of life as we know it. A small company of pio- 
neers assembled in the cabin of the Mayflower in 1620 to 
write an historic document which for the first time de- 
clared the equality of all men before their Maker. It is 
singularly appropriate that this Compact should have 
begun with the words,” In the name of God, Amen. 


I his recent proclamation designating Nov. 23rd as 





“Therefore, I proclaim Thursday, Nov. 23rd as 
MAYFLOWER COMPACT DAY and I urge all 
organizations and individuals in the State to join in ap- 
propriate observance of this day.” — Sgd. THOMAS F. 
DEWEY. 


Altho extremely brief the Compact contained the funda- 
mentals of a greater charter of freedom. It provided, “We 
combine ourselves into a civil body politic to enact and con- 
stitute just and equal laws and offices . . . for the general 
good of the Colony unto which we promise all due submis- 
sion and obedience.” Now to you and me, living in the com- 
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forts and security of 1950, that does not sound novel nor start- 
ling, because we have long become accustomed to a govern- 
ment of laws enacted by the people — in short, political free- 
dom. In fact, we have long taken it for granted — far too 
long. 

Now to properly evaluate the acts, both good and bad, of 
former generations one must picture himself living in that 
day and age. Otherwise your perspective is faulty. So visualize 
living back in 1620 — 330 years ago— when even in the 
most enlightened countries of Europe man was little more 
than a serf of the various systems of church and state which 
had enslaved him. Man the individual had few recognized 
rights and men and women were cruelly tortured and even 
burned at the stake for daring to affirm the right of free exer- 
cise of conscience. Even in England the death penalty was 
prescribed for scores of crimes against the state and private 
property, even to stealing a loaf of bread. So when you can 
imagine yourself living under these conditions and standards 
of that day and age, then you see the wisdom and vision of 
the Founders and truly appreciate the historic significance of 
that immortal document — the Mayflower Compact — which 
the sturdy little band prepared and signed before they went 
ashore at Plymouth. 

For this was the first government in the world’s history 
which derived its power solely from the people. It was the 
beginning of government by laws and NOT by men, and 
the first of a great series of constitutions of free states. The 
Pilgrims started the practice of electing by popular vote the 
head of a state for a limited period, and many other customs 
later finding expression and amplification in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the U. S. 

Now what manner of men and women were these pioneers 
who gave us an immortal document destined to spearhead 
the adoption of republics and democracies by liberty-loving 
peoples the world over? They came originally from the Eng- 
lish north country where they started a movement to order 
their lives on the basis of the free exercise of their own con- 
sciences. They included all classes of English life except noble 
families. There were no artificial barriers between them. All 
shared the same religious faith; all loved liberty and freedom 
of conscience and similar ideals for which many were destined 
to lose their lives in search for a home in the American 
wilderness. 

They withdrew from the established church and set up 
their own unauthorized Church Estate, vesting the govern- 
ing authority in their own congregations. From a church gov- 
erned by the people it was only a natural and logical step to a 
state governed by the people. King James saw this when he 
prophetically remarked that if they could do without bishops 
the time might come when they could do without kings so he 
vowed he would make them conform. Some were imprisoned, 
all were impoverished but the brave little band refused to 
bow and sought refuge in Holland. 

They were liked by the Duch and became a self-governing 
group in the Dutch Republic. But the Pilgrims believed in 
themselves and their ideals and saw that in a few generations 
their identity would be lost and they would be absorbed by 
the Dutch. So they determined to found a state of their own 
in America. And so it was that this devout little group of 
pioneers sailed from Delft, Holland on Sept. 6th, 1620 on a 
truly terrifying trip across the Atlantic. 

Facing a rugged coast and a desolate land, with only the 
hostile Indians as a reception committee, the Pilgrims gathered 
under a murky lamp in the cabin of the Mayflower to plan 
the government they were to establish, for they were firm 
believers in law and order. And so on Nov. 21st they brought 
forth the immortal document we honor here today. 

In the beginning the Colony was run on a communal basis. 


= 


All work was allotted to members, all food and provisions 
placed in the community storehouse from which all shared 
alike. It was the collectivists’ dream with the driving force 
of stark necessity to make it work. But the crops failed and, 
of course, it did not work, no more than the Marxist dream 
has ever worked in a free society. “This communitie” says Gov. 
Bradford “was found to breed much confusion and discon- 
tent. .. .”’ So the Governor and his advisers assigned each 
family a parcel of land to plant their own crops to prosper or 
suffer in accordance with their willingness and ability to pro- 
duce. The Governor tells us that this new policy had “very 
good success” and “made all hands very industrious.” Never 
thereafter was the Colony short of corn and its survival was 
assured. 

In this experience there is a great lesson for all Americans, 
particularly those who are still inclined to flirt with the 
theories of socialism and communism, regardless of their con- 
stant record of failures throughout history. 

Gov. Bradford paid his respects to communistic theories 
and their advocates in a most enlightened observation — al- 
most prophetic in the light of our times. In his famous “His- 
tory” which every American should read, he said “The ex- 
perience that was had . . . tried sundrie years . . . amongst 
Godly and sober men may well evince the vanitie of that con- 
ceit of Plato and other ancients, applauded by some of later 
times that ye taking away of propertie, and bringing in ‘com- 
munitie’ into a commonwealth, would make them happy and 
flourishing, as if they were wiser than God.” And so these 
resolute but practical idealists had their fling at socialism but 
threw it out fast when it almost wrecked the Colony and 
they saw that it could not succeed, and established the great 
American free enterprise system as the firm foundation of all 
our other cherished liberties eventually written into law as the 


Bill of Rights. 
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